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Chassis Body - kngine @@ TRUG 
For Todays farm 4 

6 DIFFERENT 126 CHASSIS AND 4 DIFFERENT Jobs! ; 
WHEELBASES BODY COMBINATIONS ENGINES 3 
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FORD ENGINE AND PARTS 
EXCHANGE PLAN 





Will Help Keep Your Truck Rolling 
Day In And Day Out 
® As a plus value when you buy a Ford | : 
Truck, you receive the benefits of a plan HE NEW Ford Trucks meet practically all farm 
that extends the life of your truck far ; hauling requirements . .. save money in mile after 


beyond the many thousands of miles you 
normally expect it to serve. Under the 
Ford Engine and Parts-Exchange Plan, 
many vital parts including the engine it- 
self, may be exchanged when necessary, at 
minimum cost and without loss of valuable 
time. Ask your Ford dealer for details of 
this service that means extra savings to you! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Builders of Ford and Mercury Cars, Ford Trucks, 
Commercial Cars, Station Wagons, Transit Buses 


mile of dependable, trouble-free operation. Truck-built 
from the inside out, low-cost Ford Trucks are today’s 
big: dollar value. For hauling grain or produce, live 
stock, dairy products, supplies, or for other farm uses, 
ee you have the option of six wheelbases, plus a wide 
-)) . range of Ford-built chassis and body combinations. 
ae There are four great engines—the 90 hp or 100 hp 
V-8, the new 90 hp “6”, and the super-economy ‘‘4”’. 
Low first cost, low operating cost and low mainte- ss 
ne mance cost are yours in a truck that’s right for your 
BEE os Te job! See the new Ford Trucks. Learn why they’re the 
. best and toughest ever to bear the Ford name! 














ALL THIS- 


and a SPRAYER Too 





















The new Hardie 
202  single-noz- 
zle spray gun 
enables one 
man to put on 
more spra 

than 3 or 4 wit 

ordinary guns. 















One outstanding feature of 1942 Hardie Sprayers is 
the amazing way in which they save and extend man- 
power. Breakdowns do not interfere with the spray pro- 
gram. No time, labor or money is wasted tinkering with 
the sprayer. Hardie exclusive, advanced features enable 
the grower to put on more spray per man. Hardie com- 
plete lubrication cuts down wear, saves power. Even the 


plunger cups run in oil. 


Over 40 sizes and styles for fruit and row crop spray- 
ing, delivering from 4 to 80 gallons per minute at 300 to 
1000 pounds pressure per square inch. Engine-equipped, - 
tractor trailers and motor truck mounted models, -inter- 
changeable steel or wood tanks of all sizes, roller bearing 
rubber-tired or steel wheels. Let the Hardie Catalog tell 
you more about the bigger dollar value in today’s Hardie 
Sprayers. Write for your Copy. The Hardie Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hudson, Mich.,-Portland, Oregon, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Export Dept., Detroit, Mich. 








The ONLY Spray Pump that 2 
ry COMPLETELY LUBRICATED 

















BIG CAPACITIES 4 
and HIGH PRESSURES” 26 





BALANCED CONSTRUCTION 
TOP PERFORMANCE 
LONG LIFE 










Four wheel models, steel or 
rubber tire mountings, in 
wide capacity range. 
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This year especially, when increased production for defense 
is sO important, you need the heavy-duty construction and 
stay-on-the job ruggedness of Myers Silver Cloud Sprayers. 


Look at the outstanding Myers features listed at the left of 
this page. Only Myers Sprayers give you all these features — 
and they’re all built into Myers pumps, both Bulldozer and 
Vertical Types, for pressures up to 800 pounds. 


Here is sturdy construction that thousands of Silver Cloud 
owners depend on for fast, smooth spraying under toughest 
conditions — for round after round without servicing or loss 
of time. And they depend on Silver Cloud’s constant pressures 
— automatically maintained — for complete coverage! 


Choose a Myers Silver Cloud for quicker, better, more eco- 
nomical spraying. Write for name of your nearest Myers 
dealer and free 1942 Sprayer Catalog. 






Tractor- 
. driven mod- 
els in a wide 
range of 
sizes. 
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Skid - ; 

— or far WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPRAYERS | 
nis: wi : 
air-tired 
or steel 
wheels. 










The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 593 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 
(Mfrs. of Farm Operating Equipment) 
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Send, free, your 1942 Sprayer Catalog. 
(J For Orchards 0) For Row Crops 
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Myers Silver 
Spray Power 
Gun for High 
Pressures. 
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THE CRITICAL RUBBER SITUATION 


Tere will be tires for tractors and farm implements, that much we know 
after studying the government's announcement of sweeping restrictions de- 
signed to conserve the nation's supply of crude rubber. At present writing, 
no provision is made, however, for new tires for farm trucks. “That is a serious 
omission. 

Trucks can be run on recapped or retreaded tires but they cannot carry 
as large loads or move as rapidly. The government has appealed to farmers 
and fruit growers to produce more foodstuffs for maintenance of army and 
civilian health and efficiency. Since such foodstuffs must reach markets 
promptly, there is a strong possibility that officials in Washington, in the 
next few weeks or months, will find reasons to revise present drastic restric- 
tions to permit at least an.emergency supply of new tires to be released for 
farm truck use. Everything apparently depends upon how the battle in the 
East finally goes. If, however, our supply routes of rubber from the Dutch 
East Indies are severed for the 'duration," fruit growers as well as all farmers 
will know how to “put their own shoulders to the wheel” and carry on. 


* 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
SHouLp | expand, should | build, should | buy another farm? Increased 


demands for farm and garden produce, eggs, milk, and what not, an unlimited 
ceiling for farm prices, in other words, ‘war emergency,’ raise these ques- 
tions in the minds of many. What is the answer? What are the lessons of 
the last war and the war before that? Where do we draw the line between 
losing one's head and taking advantage of an opportunity that comes all too 
seldom? 

To study case histories of those who have “plunged” in war times is 
not a happy picture. Too many have ended on the courthouse steps. Our 
advice would be to keep fruit growing in the hands of the experienced fruit 
grower. If he sees fit to expand, he will at least know the game. 

For the doctor, lawyer or Indian chief to see a great opportunity to 
make money by this procedure is an almighty doubtful venture and we 
probably are doing him a favor by speaking a word of caution. The same 
applies to the poultry industry which already is capable of expanding to 
whatever the need without much additional building or capital expenditure. 
The same is true with the gardener and dairyman. 

In other words, a bit of caution to consider any venture in agriculture 
in the light of the postwar situation as well as in the immediate present is at 
least worth holding up to public view. 


* 
G CLOSE TO THE CAPITOL'S DOME 
ROWER 


S should ‘be gratified to learn of the National Apple Institute's 
move to Washington, D. C. Close to the capitol'’s dome, this progressive 
organization can work—and fight if necessary—more aggressively than ever 
for the best interests of the apple industry. With the Institute now in the 
very heart of national affairs, endeavoring in every way to help meet the 
country's emergency, growers, too, should do their part by financially and 
personally supporting the Institute through their state organizations. 
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COUNTRY ‘TIS 
OF THEE 














IRE will be no time for delay when 
fruit production gets under way this year. 
You'll need action then—and plenty of it! 
What about your equipment? Will it really 
perform as you want it to or should it 
be replaced for better efficiency during the 
months to come? Now is the time to check 
and be sure. 

If you need a new tractor, get the one that 
will see you through no matter how hard 
you. work it—a McCormick-Deering! That’s 
a tip from thousands of successful fruit 
growers, for these great tractors are famous 
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wherever fruit is grown. They are built in 
two sizes, of quality materials, with features 
designed to meet every need. For those who 
prefer a crawler, the International Harves- 
ter line includes the small Diesel TD-6 
which is ideally suited for orchard work. 


Whatever you choose, see the nearby In- 
ternational Harvester dealer as soon as pos- 
sible. He can help you in many ways now 
—and through the year. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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By PORTER R. TAYLOR 


United States ‘Department of 
Agriculture 


Arter a decade of generally un- 
profitable operation, the fruit industry 
now has reached a period of relative 
prosperity. Despite the fact that the 
total production of all fruits this sea- 
son has exceeded slightly the large 
production of 1937, fresh marketings 
have gone into consumption readily 
and, with a few exceptions, prices 
have been at least fairly satisfactory 
to growers. 

Heavy surpluses of dried and 
canned fruits have been moved into 
export channels through Lend-Lease 
operations and these industries are 
apparently in the strongest marketing 
position of many seasons. On the 
whole, the fruit picture on a national 
basis is brighter than it. has been for 
several years. 





Tis important message to the fruit industry 
was delivered by Mr. Taylor before the joint 
meeting of the Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety and American Pomological Society and 
contains suggestions we feel our readers 
should take to heart.—Editors. 





We must look upon the present 
favorable conditions not as a perma- 
nent improvement but rather as a 
breathing spell during which we 
should prepare for the conditions 
which are likely to develop when hos- 
tilities cease and the world begins to 
return to its normal peacetime activ- 
ities of production and distribution. 
Fruit growers generally should take 
advantage of the opportunity which 
has been given to them to correct past 
mistakes and, at the same time, they 
should devise methods for meeting 
the new conditions which are likely 


. to develop after the war is over. 


A primary cause of the depressed 
condition in the fruit industry during 
the past decade was the large expan- 
sion of acreage which was planted in 
the “twenties” and which came into 
bearing during the years of low buy- 
ing power in the “thirties.” 

Peach and citrus producers were 
primarily responsible for the increased 
production in the “thirties” and these 
crops are expected to be even larger 
in the next few years as earlier plant- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THE PRODUCERS RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR BETTER 





MARKETING 


WARTIME ROLE OF FRUIT GROWERS 
CALLS FOR PLANNED EFFICIENCY 


By RICHARD T. MEISTER 


As UNITED STATES military forces fought off Japanese attacks last Decem- 
ber seventh, fruit growers could well wonder what their duties would be as war- 
time citizens of the United States, and how they would be affected as an integral 
part of the nation's agriculture. 

The suddenness of the vicious Japanese attack served to unite every 
American behind the single purpose of winning the war. It also served to make 
clear that everyone must be prepared to do his utmost to bring the war effort 
to a smashingly successful conclusion. 

As their part in the war campaign, fruit growers have a difficult job, more 
difficult, perhaps, than the task confronting other specialized farmers. The fruit _ 
grower must produce more fruit on the trees he has now and on those which come 
into bearing during the next few years, because new plantings will not bear 
fruit for five to eight years. And, besides increasing production without the 
benefit of greatly increased bearing surface, the grower will be handicapped 
by scarcities of labor and farm machinery. 

To increase production in the face of these obstacles is a big order and it 
will take intelligent management to fill it. The grower must start now to make 
plans for spraying, thinning and harvesting next season's crop and successive 
crops after that. It is the fruit grower's wartime duty to his nation to plan 
wisely, to adapt his management to changing conditions, and to check efficiency 
on all orchard operations: 

To plan ahead effectively, the grower must study the war and agricultural 
outlook for the coming years. Present conditions indicate that we must be 
prepared for a long war. If that is the case, war plans on the fruit farm should 
be made for the next three to five years. Prices will be generally good and it 
is during this period that many growers will "get out from behind.” Supplies of 
all kinds will be scarce. Tractors, sprayers, insecticides and fungicides, pruning 
tools, and repair parts will be difficult to procure. Labor will be scarce, es- 
pecially at fruit farms located near large industrial areas or near war plants 
now mushrooming up over the nation. Thus, growers must get along with only 
essential new equipment and they must keep present-day equipment in best 
shape possible. Plans should be made now for possible repairs next spring, sum- 
mer and fall so that parts can be ordered immediately. 

Growers must expect to do more work themselves. It would be wise now to 
canvass the acighoatinid for elderly men who will be available next harvest 
season, to check on the possibilities of procuring young boys for help, and to 
keep in mind women who, in many cases, are as efficient as men. With modern- 
day equipment, it is no trick for many women to drive a tractor. 

The large grower, holding several hundred to a thousand acres in fruit, - 
must prepare most carefully. It is he who relies most of all on labor, on machin- 
ery, and on other supplies and materials which may be scarce. 

The money earned by growers during the war period must be used wisely 
with the conviction that after the war will come a period of declining prices 
during which the grower must entrench: and consolidate. All financial plans 
should be made with this end in view. - ' 

The duty of the fruit grower is clear, for that we are thankful. Fruits which 
ward off malnutrition and diseases, and build up national health and morale are 
as essential as bullets. The grower must make war plans for his orchard now as 
other industries are doing who also are shifting to a full wartime basis. 

With such united effort and singleness of purpose, no belligerent nation 
shall stand in our way. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


By TREVOR NICHOLS 


Bec ASIONALLY it is wise and 
profitable to take time out, to sit down 
with one’s conscience, and to render 
an account of one’s assets and short- 
comings, appraising them in the light 
of problems ahead. 

Such an accounting and such an ap- 
praisal may be of greater importance 
now than ever before. The entire 
world is in upheaval. Old customs and 
beliefs, old habits of thought and act 
are on trial and, if found wanting, can 
hope. for no mercy. Our way of life 
cannot escape the challenge of the 
times. 

To fruit growers the challenge may 
seem faint and far away. The prob- 
lems of the world are beyond our 
powers. We can only try to solve our 
own. But this is of greater conse- 
quence than may at first appear. The 
problems of the world are the sum 
total of the troubles of the people in 
the world, individually and in their re- 
lationships, one with another. If the 
problems of the individual within the 
human family could be solved or 
ameliorated, the vast earth-shaking 
problems would shrink to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Because so many of us have so little 
of it, most of us say that our main 
problem is to make more money. But, 
if we accept this as our true aim, we 
are likely to go astray beyond redemp- 
tion. Money, after all, is only-a fre- 
quently inadequate and often misused 
measure of the value of our contri- 
bution to the general welfare. There 
“are, however, other contributions we 
are obligated to make which command 
no money value in the market place. 
These pertain to our duties as human 
beings, as employers and as citizens 
of a democracy. 

A significant and disturbing trend 
in recent history is the disintegration 
of our sense of social ‘responsibility. 
The causes are obvious, our excuses 
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plausible. The complexities of modern 
life, the fierceness of the competitive 
struggle for existence have dulled our 
outlook and narrowed our interests 
to our own affairs. We have taken 
pride in the ability to outsmart our 
fellowmen. _We have considered 
everything within our power to obtain 
as our just due. We have failed to 
realize that our acts of commission 
and omission are far reaching in their 
implications, that together they de- 
termine the future of the principles 
and institutions which we profess to 
cherish. 

One of our grave national problems 
is that of labor. It is a problem which 
we fruit growers have felt concerned 
us only indirectly. The most we have 
ever asked of labor is enough of it at 


Trevor NICHOLS is an interesting Michigan 
person who grows fruit with his feet on the 
ground but with his eyes raised to the future. 
He is. as practical as practical can be in the 
matter of cultivating the soil, yet he finds time 
to cultivate his soul by studying and thinking 
of the fundamentals of fruit growing—a part- 
nership with Nature which can prove inspiring 
to those with the will to make it so—Editors. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


harvest time and for years, due to 
economic conditions the country over, 
there has been no shortage. Never- 
theless we have been in the midst of 
a labor problem, as unwholesome as 
any, though most of us have been too 
close to it to recognize it as such. Like 
all highly seasonal industries, the fruit 
industry’s use of labor has been profli- 
gate and harmful to social well being. 
We have come to think of labor as 
something which always’ should be 
available when needed, to be turned 
on and off at will. The yearly earnings 
of migrant labor on which we largely 
depend are unbelievably small, $124 
on the average, according to govern- 
ment surveys. If we are candid with 
ourselves, we are forced to concede 
that an industry which condemns its 
workers to a rootless niggardly exist- 
ence lacks much of being a national 
asset and that its future is likely to 
be beset with troubles. 

Another matter which, though ur- 
gent, has been largely neglected is the 
matter of community upkeep. Too 
often a drive through the countryside 
is a depressing experience. The evi- 
dences of neglect and decay seem to 
increase, year by year. It is due to 
soil depletion, we rightly say. But soil 
depletion is primarily a symptom, not 
a cause. A farm is apt to reflect the 
abilities of its owner; it follows him 
through the prime of his years and 
too often into his decline and death. 
There has been no constructive effort 
to provide human replacement. Our 
lack of enterprise, spiritual more so 
than material, our preoccupation with 
the puny details to the exclusion of 
the larger pattern of our lives have 
been repellent to youth. 

In current opinion there are too 
many farms and farmers. The cor- 
rectness of this opinion is doubtful. 
Run-down and abandoned farms are 

(Continued on page 19) 
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| WHATS AHEAD 
a IN SMALL FRUIT 
— Bonar 


By GEORGE M. DARROW 


States Department of 


Mary Ind. 





For a third successive year pros- 
pects indicate a very large acreage 
and crop of strawberries, 204,000 
acres in 1942 as compared with 213,- 
000 acres in 1941 and 200,000 in 1940. 
The actual 1941 crop was reduced 
severely by drought, and this, of 
course, may occur again. However, 
the economic conditions are such 
that a good crop from the entire 
acreage should be marketed at a sat- 
isfactory price. Too, the preserve 
and jam industry should use more 
than usual amounts of strawberries. 
Very large quantities have been used 
in the frozen food industry for many 
years so that now this is an estab- 
lished outlet for a large volume. The 
volume used in this way is gradually 
growing and more than usual quan- 
tities will be in demand. The- high 
dessert quality and the high Vitamin 
C content of the fresh strawberry, its 
ripening first of all the fruits in 
spring and early summer, and its 
comparatively low cost have com- 
bined to make it a stable and valu- 
able food for the American people. 

With good prospects for satisfac- 
tory prices for the coming year and 
for the immediate future, and -with 


-confidence that the crop is worth 


while, strawberry growers properly 
may examine their prospects at this 
time.. Those who have a planting 
ready to produce in the spring should 
survey their fields from time to time 
to replace any mulch that may have 
hlown off. Spots in fields with badly 
winter-injured \ plants where the 
mulch has blown off are often seen 
in the spring. Mulch on the top of 
the rows should be moved to the 
middle as soon as the first growth 
starts in the spring. Crates and bas- 
kets should be obtained in advance 


“of the crop. Except on the poorest 


and lightest soils no fertilizer should 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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be -used on bearing fields in the 
spring. 

For those looking ahead to 1943, 
the usual acreage for setting may be 
planned. Varieties old and new were 
discussed in the AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower for last March. There the 
list of varieties in the United States 
with the approximate rating of the 
varieties by acreage was given and 
this list is repeated here with a few 
changes to bring it up to date. 


Rank Variety 
Blakemore 


Klondike ... 


1 

2 

3 

4 ‘Marshall =... 22. 
5 Howard 17 (Premier 
6 Catskill 
7 Missionary 
8 Dorsett 
9 Fairfax 
10 Klonmore . 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Nick Ohmer . 
Joe 
Chesapeake 


*Acreage increasing. 


The Catskill continues to increase — 
in popularity as a dependable mid- 
season variety in the North..-Klon- 
more was particularly good in - 
Louisiana last spring and is inereas- 


ing in favor there. In Tennessee the™ 


experiment station has just intro- 
duced the Tennessee Shipper, a pro- 
ductive firm variety for Tennessee 
and sections of similar climate. 

In the March 1941 article of AMER- 
ICAN Fruit Grower, the use of (1) 
late varieties, (2) a northern slope, 
(3) a high elevation, (4) a clay soil, 
and (5) heavy mulching left on as 
late as possible in the spring, were 
listed as means of obtaining berries 
for the late high-priced market in 

(Continued on page 21, 
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CAMERA CLOSEUPS 


JOINT MICHIGAN-APS MEETING 





Below—J. H. Waring (left), Head, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, University of Maine, 
and D. C. Webster, LaCrescent, Minnesota. 


Top—Professor T. J. Talbert (left), American Pomolog: | 
ical Society President, and Paul Stark, President Na- = 
Above—Zell White (left) and brother tional Apple Institute. Above—J. A. Richards (left), 9 
Ray. ready their exhibit for the keen Michigan Society Treasurer, congratulates J. J. Hill, ™ 
eye of the judges. They hail from President, while Henry Bartz, Vice President, listens, § 
White Bros.’ Orchard, Bangor, Mich. Below—Left to right: Stanley Johnston, Director, @ 
Mich. South Haven Experiment Station, L. H. Welle] 
meyer, Vassar, Mich., and H. L. Lantz, APS Sec'y, © 


AMERICAN «FRUIT GROWER 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Right—Left to right: Wil- 
liam Zech, Berrien Springs, 
Mich.; Theodore Rouse, 
Shelby, Mich.; Trevor Nich- 
ols, Fennville, Mich.; and 
‘Franklin Sherman, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. All took part in 
a codling moth control dis- 
cussion. Below left—H. C. 
C. Miles (left), Secretary 
of Connecticut Pomological 
Society, and H. J. Rahm- 
low, Secretary of Wiscon- 
sin Horticultural Society. 
“Below center—R. L. Klackle, 
Detroit, Mich., looks 
around. Below right—Mark 
Hersey (left) and Burnett 
Hersey, both are from 
the Crown Hill Fruit Farm 
at Casonovia, Michigan. 
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Use BLACK LEAF 40.. 
For Protection Against Aphids 


An aphis sting ... and the apple will never be the sonis again. 


Constant vigilance is the price of first grade fruit. 


Black Leaf 40 is effective protection against green and rosy aphis, 
bud-moth, red bug, leafhopper, pear psylla and codling moth. 


Black Leaf 40 can be applied with all standard sprays. 
Black Leaf 155... 


Non-caustic protection for foliage 

and fruit quality— controls codling 

moth, aphids, leafhoppers, bud- 

moth, leaf miners, pear psylla, 
and grape berry moth. 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED * LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Upper corner: A Soft X-Ray photograph, 
showing clearly the size of the pores of an 
orange. Above: A sliced orange where 
a decayed region is visible through the slow 
penetration of a Soft X-Ray photograph. 
This region would look perfect to the nor- 
mal eye and would remain undetected. 


















X-Ray, shows the interior structure. 
: The internal characteristics of wal- 
as revealed by Soft X-Ray methdd. 
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Tue interior of different fruits can 
be revealed pictorially by a new 
method of photography that, although 
only recently developed, possibly may 
prove very beneficial to fruit growers. 
Establishing the quality of fruit is 
necessary for successful selling and 
Soft X-Ray photography shows quali- 
ties or faults which are not visible to 
the eye. As an example, the house- 
wife occasionally cuts open a finely 
shaped, beautifully colored and ap- 
parently unblemished orange only to 
find that the flesh is mealy and dry. 
Soft X-Ray experts claim this can be 
avoided by inspection of fruit with 
Soft X-Ray. 

Since Johan Jonassen first started 
experiments with this method of pho- 
tography, he has learned to apply it to 
a multitude of developments and its 
capacities for exploring the values in 
food seem unlimited. Most important 
to the fruit grower is that Soft X-Ray 
has made it possible to reveal the hid- 
den physical characteristics of fruits 
and nuts. 
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Ms SOFT X-RAYS REVEAL @ 
INSIDE FACTS ABOUT FRUIT | 


The storage, shipping and shelf- 
life values of various fruits also can 
be determined by Soft X-Ray. For 
instance, it is claimed that with citrus 
fruits the size of the pores in the skin 
are indicative of the keeping qualities ; 
large pores mean more rapid evapora- 
tion and faster drying out, small ones 
mean the reverse. Soft X-Ray shows 
thé true size of the pores. Also, a 
slight bruise on fruit may cause in- 
ternal damage that remains entirely 
unnoticed but a Soft X-Ray photo- 
graph would reveal the extent of any 
such damage. All nuts look alike to 
quick human vision but, if they are 
run over a conveyor belt, with the aid 
of fluorescent screens, any “bad’’ nut 
is fully apparent. Such a conveyor 
belt can be used very easily for the 
quick inspection of any kind of fresh 
or dried fruit as well as for nuts. 

With this means of determining the 
concealed qualities, good or bad, of 


fruit, Soft X-Ray experts claim that 


much guesswork may be taken from 
grading. 
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W: LIVE on highway 99 and we 
see a sight of traffic go past our place. 
Cars of all kinds. Some of them is 
so old and full of kids you wonder if 
they're going to break down in front 
of your house and you'll have them 
camp on you till the county takes them 
over. Some of them is so high and 
mighty you don’t need to give them a 
second thought. And speed! You can 
be pretty sure the coroner will pick 
some of them up at the curve a mile 
beyond our place. But some of them 
go by placid as our old cow chewin’ 
her cud. 

Part of our place is in orchard and 
in the late summer and early fall when 
the Jonathans and Delicious are ripe, 
I fix up a little stand out front and sell 
apples. Jim keeps bees and he lets me 
sell little jars of honey too. I make 
quite a little extry with my stand and 
Jim lets me keep all I make for myself. 
There’s always some little thing for 
the house or for Ruthie, now that she’s 
at Teacher’s College, that I’m want- 
ing. We've had kind of a hard time 
like most everybody else and it don’t 


seem right to take out of the regular 


apple or crop money for the little 
extr¥s a body likes. 

With Jim junior -married, and 
Ruthie at school, it gets kind of lone- 
some at times, and to tell the truth I 
like to set out at the stand and talk to 
folks that stops by. Some of them’s 
going so fast, like I said, that they 
don’t see there is apples to sell, but I 
figure they wouldn’t be worth talking 
to anyway likely. Once in a while 
someone stops that I think about 
afterwards and I tell Jim about it at 
night. We’re both so busy during the 
day we hardly get a word in to each 
other except at meal time. Jim’s not 
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ag8a@4ONS FROM A ROADSIDE STAND 


By KATHERINE B. GLASSLEY 





Because we feel it will be an inspiration to 
growers everywhere, AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER is departing from its uSual policy 
in printing this fiction story, which reveals 
the human side of roadside marketing. 





the talking kind anyway, or the 
noticing kind either for that matter. 
But in the evening if we ain’t too tired, 
I tell him about someone that I’ve 
waited on, if it’s been some one that I 
like to study over and [ think it would 
interest Jim. I miss young Jim and 
Ruthie to talk to. 
There was one woman stopped by; 
I can’t seem to get her out of my mind. 
They was just the two of them in the 
car, an old Hudson, a big old thing but 
quite a few years back. There’s one 
thing you do get to know running a 
roadside stand and that is cars. Them 
new streamlined ones make the old 
models look kinda seedy. 
Well, this couple pulls up quite a 
ways ahead of the stand as if they 
didn’t intend to stop at first. The man 
was driving and he stays in the car and 
the woman gets out. They was alone 
in the front seat. The back was full of 
boxes and luggage, good but kinda old 
looking. The woman comes back: to 
me. She was about thirty-five, I’d say, 
though to tell the truth figuring a 
woman’s age is pretty much guess 
work these days. She had the sweetest 
smile. She was pale and her eyes were 
sorta big with dark circles under them. 
It’s funny, but keeping a stand like 
this and seeing so many different 
people that you'll never lay eyes on 
again, you get to picking out different 
“features and studying on them. Her 
eyes looked tired. 
“Your orchard,” she says, “it smells 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


~ “CARS OF ALL KINDS... 
AND TO TELL THE TRUTH 
| LIKE TO SET OUT AT THE 
STAND AND TALK TO FOLKS,” 









NATURE 
AND 
HUMAN NATURE 


so heavenly—the scent. of those ap- 
ples!” And I seen her smile was kinda 
tired too. 

I like the smell of the orchard my- 
self as’ you drive along the road. In 
the spring when the trees are in blos- 
som and in the fall when the air is 
still, the fruit smell soft and flaver- 
some comes to you. I seen right away 
what she meant. 

‘Would you mind,” she says hesi- 
tating like, if I picked some of the 
apples off the trees?” 

“Why no,” I says, ““You’re welcome 
to pick some apples—all you like.” I 
could see there was something eating 
at her. We went through the yard and 
into the orchard and she stopped at 
the first tree and put her hand on the 
bark and stroked it like it was a kit- 
ten. Homesick, thinks I. 

“T used to live on a farm,” she says, 
“back in Ohio.” 

“You like the country?” I says. 

“Oh yes, I love it,” she goes on and 
then pausing a little, “My husband 
doesn’t though. He’s a city man. He 
doesn’t have much patience with my 
foolishness.” She tried to laugh a little 
at that but it didn’t go over so good. 

“He didn’t want to stop,” she added, 
choking up a little, “but I felt like I 


. just had to when I smelled the 


orchard. We had an orchard on our 
farm. My brother and I used to play 
there. We had a playhouse in one of 
the old trees that had stopped bearing. 
I loved the blossoms in the spring. But 
I liked the fall best when we were 
picking. We had so many kinds. I 
liked the sweet apples and the snow- 
apples best. We used to make apple 
butter in a big iron kettle in the — 
orchard. We'd take turns with my 
(Continued on page 23) 
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These SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Insecticides will be available 


FOR YOU! 


*PLAN YOUR SPRAY 
PROGRAM CAREFULLY— 
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PLAN EARLY—Order Early 


As in other years Sherwin-Williams will do its best 
this season to take care of your spraying and dusting 
- meeds. Because of a reduction in the available supply 

_ of basic, raw materials used in the manufacture of in- 
 gecticides and fungicides, we sincerely urge you to 


make an estimate of your spraying and dusting ma- 


terial requirements as early as possible. Check up 
NOW on the amount of materials you used last year 
for dormant and summer spraying—see what you 
~hhave on hand—then place your order EARLY—An- 
other word of caution, don’t order more for this year 
than you will actually require, BUT DON’T UNDER- 
ORDER and risk running short. If you will plan your 
spraying and dusting program carefully—and early— 
we will do our part by taking care of your needs to 
the best of our ability. 


Place your order with your Sherwin- 
Williams dealer. If there is not an 
S-W dealer in your neighborhood, 
write us direct about your needs. 


$-W SUMMER MULSION 


$-W ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Sherwin-Williams Arsenate of 
Lead is not only a pure product 
but it is a perfectly balanced 
standard Arsenate of Lead con- 
taining 98 per cent of active 
ingredients. Tests prove the 
heaviest deposit is produced by 
S-W Arsenate of Lead. 


$-W SAFE-N-LEAD 


A patented zinc compound in 
convenient form for use with 
ARSENATES of lead sprayed on 
apples to prevent arsenical in- 
jury to fruit and foliage. Its 
use also improves coverage of 
Arsenate of Lead. 


$-W MULSOID-SULFUR 


Sherwin-Williams Mulsoid- 
Sulfur is a micronized wettable 
sulfur (particle size 3 to 4 
microns) recommended especially 
as & spray for peaches to control 
Brown Rot and Peach Scab and 
for spraying apples and pears for 
the control of Scab in the after- 
bloom sprays. 


$-W FREE-MULSION 


Free-Mulsion is a creamy 
white concentrated quick hesek 
ing oil emulsion used as a dor- 
mant spray for thecontrol of San 
Jose Scale. European Red Mite. 
Pear Psylla and Apple Leaf 
Roller. Free-Mulsion contains 
83 per cent Petroleum Oil. It is 
compatible with Lime-Sulfur and 
Bordeaux Mixture in spraying 
pew hey for the control of Peach 
eat 


Sherwin-Williams Summer 
Mulsion is a white oil emulsion 
of creamy consistency recom- 
mended in combination with 
Nicotine Sulfate or Arsenate of 

d as & summer spray on 
apples to control eggs and larvae 
of Codling Moth. 


$-W DRY LIME-SULFUR 


Sherwin-Williams Dry 
Sulfur. THE ORIGINAL TORY 
LIME-SULFUR ins stabilized 
Liqui Lime-Sulfur in dry, 
powdered form. It is recom- 
mended as a dormant spray for 
apples, pears, peaches, cherries, 
plums and other fruits for control 
of San Jose Scale and Peach 
Leaf Curl, and as a summer 
y for control of Apple and 

Scab. 


‘ear 


$-W NICO-MULSION 


$-W DINITROL 





$-W BASI-COP 


(Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate) 


Sherwin-Williams BASI-COP 
is recommended for every spray- 
ing that formerly called 
for ordinary copper sulfate. It 

been proved to be the best 
of all the ‘‘fixed’’ copper com- 
pounds and better and safer 
than Bordeaux and Lime-sulfur 
in the “ of Cherry 
Spot. S-W BASI-COP ill not 
dwarf cherries nor cause yellow- 
ins. dwarfing or dropping of the 

ves. 


Sherwin-Williams Nico-Mul 
sion is a combination of > 


ign 
trol newly-hatched codling moth 
larvae after they have 
to enter the fruit and it also 
kills the eggs that are about to 
hatch as well as moths that 
may be resting in the trees. 


A dry mix compound of Dini- 
tro-Ortho-Cresol recommended 
as a dormant spray combined 
with ofl emulsions for the con- 
trol of Rosy and Green Apple 
Aphis, San Jose Scale, European 
Red Mite. Seurfy Scale and Ap- 
ple Leaf Roller. 


$-W ZINC SULFATE 





Sherwin-Williams Zinc Sulfate 
is available in i.wo grades, one 
containing 25 per cent zinc 
and the other 36 per cent, Sher- 
win-Williams Zinc Sulfgte is 
recommended especially fOr use 
&@S & spray on peaches to control 

erial Shot-Hole and as a 
safener .for S-W Arsenate. of 
Lead on peaches. 


$-W SPRALASTIC 


A spreader and deposit build- 
er for use on apples for the con- 
trol of Codling Moth, It will in- 
crease the deposit of S-W Arse 
nate of Lead on apples 3 to 
times. Also possesses ovicidal 
yains in the control of Codling 
loth. 















FROZEN BERRIES BOOST HIS 
SALES 


R. R. McUMBER of Greenfield, Tennes- 
is an.all-around excellent farmer but he 
probably has been more successful with 
his fruits, specifically strawberries, than 
with any other enterprise on his farm. 
One reason for his success is that he is 
establishing his own marketing outlets. 
H. V. Berry, McUmber’s appropriately 
named orchard foreman, told us all 
about it. 

“How much fruit do you sell at your 
roadside market?” we asked skeptically, 
because at that moment no customers 
were at the market and very little fruit 
was displayed. 

“We sell only apples and peaches,” said 
Berry, “and usually dispose of about half 
of our apple crop this way. We ship all 
of our No. 1 fruit because we can get 
higher prices for it this way and sell the 
No. 2’s at the roadside. We don’t dis- 
guise our No. 2’s as Fancy apples and 
unload them on city markets because we 
feel that poor apples ruin these markets 
and destroy the consumer’s taste for 
apples.” 

“We have plans now for the production 
of sweet cider, apple juice, and fruit ice 
creams to increase sales at the stand. 
Some day we plan to build an addition to 
the ‘packing house and produce apple 
juice, but it doesn’t look as though we 
will be able to get building materials or 
juice-making equipment now. Our new- 
est product is frozen strawberries which 
we sell from the locker storage in Green- 
field.” 

“Come along,” he said, “and I’ll show 
you the setup.” 

When we got there, Mrs. N. D. Brooks, 
who was in charge of the locker storage, 
graciously showed us ‘about—even let us 
freeze a little in the quick-freezing room. 
In response to questioning, we found that 
McUmber put up 6,090 pounds of straw- 
berries this year in two-pound and one- 
pound containers. He retails them for 20 
cents a pound. It takes about one pint of 
fresh strawberries to make a pound of 
frozen fruit. 

This year McUmber did not put up 
many peaches, just enough for his family. 
He never has put up apples. According 
to Mrs. Brooks, apples do not freeze so 
well and, besides, it is possible to buy 
fresh apples at almost any season of the 
year. 

When we asked how the strawberries 
were prepared, Mrs. Brooks gave us her 
simple formula. First, the berries are 
hulled, then three pounds of fruit are 
mixed with one pound of dry sugar, next 
berries are packed in containers, and 
finally they are frozen at temperatures 
from 10 to 15 degrees below zero and 
then stored in the locker room at a tem- 
perature about 10 degrees above zero. 
They will keep for a year like this. 

Mrs. Brooks charges one cent a pound 
for putting up the berries and McUmber 
furnishes the fruit, sugar, and containers. 
| Storage rates are $10 a year for small- 
size lockers and $12 for large sizes. How- 
ver. McUmber has a: special rate be- 
tise he stores in quantity lots. 
ie VARY, 1942 









































































Top—McUmber's roadside 
market is located at the front of - 
his packing house, which was 
built in 1940. Here he sells’ 
peaches and half of his apples. 
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Right—Mrs. N. D. Brooks holds 
a carton of McUmber's quick- 
frozen strawberries. He put up 
about 6090 pounds this season. 
They are wrapped in cellophane 


According to Mrs. Brooks, peaches are 
put up the same way as_ strawberries 
except it is necessary to work faster to 
keep them from browning. If you get 
behind, Mrs. Brooks said, drop the 
peaches in a gallon of water and add a 
tablespoon of salt. This will keep them 
from turning brown. 

Back we went to the McUmber orchard 
several miles from the locker storage in 
Greenfield. 

“Why can’t you quick freeze your fruits 
in Greenfield, truck them to your roadside 
market, store them in a common house- 
hold refrigerator, and sell when needed ?” 
we asked Berry. 

“Exactly what we want to do,” he re- 
plied eagerly. “We hope to make many 
new improvements: during the next few 
years.” Pv 

We left him with the encouraging 
thought, “The closer!you can get to the 
consumer, the more profit you will make 
for yourself.’ The Sale of high-quality 
fruit byproducts and:fresh fruits at your 
roadside market cami mean but one thing 
—increased income,” 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 









FLORIDA GROWERS ARE paying 
eight cents a box to the Florida Citrus 
Exchange to advertise this season’s crop. 
Those who make local or “house sales” 
are paying two cents, and growers selling 
to canneries must pay one cent a box. 


ESTIMATES INDICATE 3,924,950 
pounds of dried apples were delivered for 
shipment to Great Britain during the pe- 
riod of April 29, 1941, to November 1, 
1941, 


U.S.D.A. COLD STORAGE REPORT 
of November 1 indicates that 30,772,000 
bushels of apples were in cold_ storage. 
This is 1,000,000 bushels less than hold- 
ings of a year ago on November 1 and 
approximately 1,000,000 bushels above the 
five-year (1936-1940) average: Surplus 
Marketing Administration holdings of 
2,139,000 bushels are included in the total 
of November 1. ; 


DURING THE FIRST week of De- 








cember, Florida strawberries were selling 


at a high of 50 cents a pint in New York 
City. s 























W... a grower chooses a 


brand of lead arsenate, he should 
base his choice on qualities sup- 
_ ported by scientific proof and 
avoid becoming confused by in- 
correct terminology. 
























A few lead arsenates have been 
described as being crystalline and 
others referred to as amorphous. 
X-Ray diffraction tests prove be- 
yond a doubt that all commercial 
lead arsenates now on the market 
are crystalline — not amorphous. 


Lead arsenates vary in particle 
size. However, within the limits 


usually found in commercial lead 
arsenates, there is insufficient evi- 
dence to show that particle size 
affects performance either in the 
tank or on the tree. 


For the highest insecticidal 
value, lead arsenate should have 
a high dilead arsenate content and 
be of uniform quality both chemi- 
cally and physically. 


GRASSELLI and NuREXFORM 
lead arsenates meet these qualifica- 
tions—the surest guide to effective 
and economical crop protection. 


INSECTICIDES 
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FUNGICIDES 





GROWERS ASKED TO AID NATIONAL 


Claude R. Wickard (left), Secretary of Agriculture, and Prent- 
ice Cooper, Governor of Tennessee, made talks at the conference. 





VICTORY GARDEN PROGRAM 


A MEETING of more than or- 
dinary significance to fruit growers 
was held in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 19-20. More than 175 dele- 
gates, representing horticultural and 
government interests, established the 
framework for a National Victory 
Garden program to increase by 1,300,- 
000 the number of vegetable and fruit 
gardens on the Nation’s farms. The 
purpose of this effort is to improve 
national health and to conserve food 
by encouraging production of vitamin- 
rich fruits and vegetables in home 
gardens. 

Warning that no necessity exists 
for plowing up city back yards, golf 
courses, and parks where unsatisfac- 
tory growing conditions may exist, the 
conference urged farmers primarily to 
plant fruit and vegetable gardens in a 
huge Victory program. It was made 
clear that this is also a long-range 
program working for improved health 
and better eating habits after as well 
as during the war. The goal calls 
for better gardens as well as for more 
farm gardens with emphasis on the 
varieties of vegetables and fruits 
which are easiest to grow and most 
adaptable to a wide range of condi- 
tions. 

The conference urged an adequate 
vegetable garden, one large enough to 
supply the needs of the farm family. 
It is hoped this program will improve 
farm home food supplies and better 
the health of farm people. Emphasis 
will be placed on varieties of vege- 
tables which are most easily grown 
and richest in vitamins. 

Concerning farm fruit gardens, it 
was recommended that the home 
planting of fruit be included in a well- 
balanced national program‘ of food 


production both for immediate and 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


long-time needs. In connection with 
home fruit plantings already estab- 
lished, delegates recommended that 
immediate steps should be attention 
to such practices as pruning, manur- 
ing, cleaning up, mulching, keeping 
down weeds, and spraying or dusting. 


FRUIT GROWER'S QUIZ 





As A FRUIT grower you will either | 


know or want to learn the answers to the 
following questions. Answers are on 


etic True False 

1. California produces 50 per 
cent of the grape produc- 
tion of the United States 
while Ohio and New York 
produce the other 50 per 
cent. 

2. Thinning apple'trees at the 
usual time, after the June 
drop, has much effect upon 
changing an alternate bear- 
ing habit to the annual 
bearing condition. 

3. Core browning, brown core 
or core-flush is caused by 
low temperature. 


4. Dwarf apple trees do not 
bear fruit until 10 or more 
years of age. 

5. Fruit that is picked before 
properly ripened is likely 
to develop such storage 
troubles as bitter pit, scald 
and tendency to shrivel. 

6. The strawberry is a com- 
paratively new fruit, being 
known of for about 200 
BREN RAS SRO Ie opie r= ea 

7. When examining soil for 
its possible adaptability for 
fruit growing, its color 
need not be considered. 

8. Low yield is a character- 
istic fault of the McIntosh. 

9. Sweet cherry trees usually 
are budded on Mazzard or 
Mahaleb root stocks. sciguil alialaie 

10. Nich Ohmer is the name of 
an unusual plum. 


ry ee 
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| jn the successful marketing of fruit. 
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“(Continued from page 7) 


“nes come into full bearing. *Such a 
‘situation is likely to be repeated in the 
future if growers again expand their 
" acreage as a result of a period of fa- 
- yorable prices. 

There has been an increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of varieties 





Consumer demand changes. Some 
‘older varieties have lost their popular- 
ity and new varieties have taken their 
place with the consumer. The general 
interest in the tree removal program 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Asso- 
ciation indicates growers are working 
’ to eliminate undesirable varieties, and, 
over a period of several years, they 
may largely achieve this goal. 


Varieties are important from an- 
other standpoint as. well. Michigan 
has taken a leading part in breeding 
new peaches with desirable production 
and market qualities which will ripen 
at periods different than do present 
varieties. Such new varieties permit a 
longer marketing period, reduce both 
the hazard of bad weather at harvest 
and the risk of poor markets. 

Much progress has been made in 
improving the grading of our fruit 


- crops, but that job will not be done 


completely until the consumer can be 
assured of a uniform product of satis- 
factory eating quality. Much of the 
excellent standardization work which 
has been done on a voluntary basis is 
not producing the greatest results be- 
cause there is too much fruit of un- 
graded character with which such 
graded fruit must compete in the 
markets. Under such conditions, it is 
only fair to the producers and to the 
consumers alike that the better fruit 
be marketed in fresh form and that 
the balance be.diverted into other uses. 


When processing facilities are read- 
ily available to absorb ‘unneeded sup- 
plies or lower grades, the job of 
limiting fresh fruit marketings to the 
better grades is much easier. But 
such a program will be of questionable 
value unless growers can be assured 


- of a sufficient financial return to pay 


for a major portion, if not all, of the 
‘minimum cost of producing such fruit. 
Much progress also may be made in 
further development of some existing 
outlets for processed fruits. The can- 
‘ning of freestone peaches and Bartlett 
pears has been increasing quite Stead- 


ily on a national basis and Michigan ‘ 


producers might well use available 
canning facilities as an additional out- 
let for some of the fruit which is not 
needed for fresh consumption. 


During recent years the per capita 


- consumption of apples has been de- 
_ clining. Your state apple commission 
+} is taking the leadership for you in 
.— endeavoring to stop and to reverse the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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DU PONT LEAD ARSENATES 


G...2i and NuRexform lead arsenates have an un- 
usually high dilead arsenate content and are of uniform qual- 
ity. They can be satisfactorily applied under varying condi- 
tions of water, spraying equipment, and distributing lines. 


*Grasselli Lead Arsenate. You don’t have to worry about 
clogged lines or nozzles with this lead arsenate. As it goes 
into the spray tank, Grasselli Lead Arsenate has good suspen- 
sion quality and lays down a film adequate for most codling 
moth infestation. Where infestation is heavy, you can build 
a tight,heavy cover with proper conditioning agents. 


*NuRexform Lead Arsenate. One of the extras of this — 
lead arsenate is its compatability with lime sulfur. You get 
a complete spray out of the tank without sludge formation. 
One of the most popular insecticides among fruit growers, 
NuRexform gives an even, thorough coverage of foliage 
and fruit. 


Build your spray program around one of these tested lead 
arsenates. See your supplier today. : 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


GU PONG 


PmSECTICivEes 


NuUREXFORM Lead A 












*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 







FUNGICIDES 







RASSELL 
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DUTOX } 
*GRASSELLI 
*LORO Contact Insect 
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PLANS MAKE WHEELS GO ROUND—FEvening REGISTER AND PAY YOUR DUE 
before the opening, |. A. Van Valkenburgh, son, Leavenworth, former Association: 
Wenatchee, (left) and John C. Snyder, Pull- dent, was one of the first to sign up i 
man, went to work in shirt sleeves, planning and 1941 meeting. Registration and paymentgh 
arranging the successful convention program. were the first steps at the annual meg 
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A BITE AND A BIT OF GOSSIP—"Chinni 


fe 


NAGGED AS INTERESTED IN FRUIT—A ribbon DISTRACTED INTEREST—Even the best of 


"md name plate are part of any convention so 
Tare Crist, foreman of Mills Brother Ranch, made 
are he got his. In the foreground, L. G. Smith, 
Utension Entomologist, State College of Wash- 
Wigton, is putting down the proper information 

B @ registration blank so that he can get his. 
ie woman, distributing pins, is unidentified. 


eee. 
See eS ihe oe 


7S A GOOD ONE THERE—teft to right: 
l Atwood, Wenatchee; Oliver Clark, Chelan; 


conventions cannot hold everyone's interest 
all the time and here the attention of Phil 
Fager, Selah, wandered to a recent issue of 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER during the 
proceedings. Ralph Sundquist (left) and 
Curtis Aller (right), both of Yakima, are 
more attentive. They indicate that Mr. 
Fager's lack of interest is personal. 


ing and having a good time at this mealti 
mission are, left to right: George Yost, Sec 
Idaho Society, Emmett, Idaho; E. S. Ryerson 
ton, Washington; and T. W. Parrish, Wenil 
Many friendships were renewed and many 
problems were discussed at- this banquet @ 
1941 Association Meeting, and food was ext 





L 8 EMESIS. 
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THEY'LL RUN THE SHOW IN 1942—Left 
John C. Snyder, Sec'y; H. M. Smith, Vice 








a Bowie, Chelan; and F. A. Schell, Cashmere, 
B produced the fine fruit being shown here. 


4 Jesse C. Childs, Pres.; E. D. Collins, Leon C.1 
THEY CAN REMEMBER BACK WHEN— directors. They will guide activities duri 
E. T. Balch, left, Malaga, came to Wenat- 
chee Valley in 1892. L. H. Titchenal settled 
there in 1897. They're pioneer apple growers. 
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asset toa community. They testify 
lack of faith and enterprise, they 
weaken the competitive position of the 
mmunity in the economic world, 
make it a less desirable place in 

which to live. The success of the com- 
munity cannot be measured by the 
wealth of the few but by the oppor- 
unity it offers the many to earn a 
nerous living. It does not seem logi- 
"cal that with millions unable to feed 
Sand clothe and shelter themselves, 
"agriculture, the basic industry, the one 
“jndustry in which a man may yet sub- 
sist by his own unaided effort, should 
be closed to expansion. It is true that 
we have burdensome surpluses but in 
time they may prove to have been 
products of our minds rather than of 
our tools. When our minds become.as 
keen and modern as our tools, sur- 
pluses may prove to be priceless assets. 
Not constriction of opportunity but 
vision and devotion to adventure will 
lift agriculture to its high appointed 
place. Eventually, horizons and not 


line fences must contain our spirit. fete 

The matter which should be of most fae 
“immediate concern to us, however, is 
Your ever increasing dependence on the 
povernment. We fruit growers are 


“not unique in this respect; the same 


® tendency is abundantly apparent in all e f 
g lati roups. But this fact does GLIIC. 
eae Ont S 6 

_ stoemeenee 


noe 


not make the matter less disturbing, 
> or does it explain the ineptitude with 


which we have dealt, or failed to deal, | General Motors Trucks give you an important advantage in 


with our particular problems. é ; 
Surpluses and market gluts are not | performance. Their great Super-Duty Engines are the 


new in the fruit industry but. the | strongest pullers in the industry —size for size. They 
technique of dealing with them is new. A 
What used to be a problem concerning | Save time for you. They use less gas. They pull your 
only the fruit pm now has as- heavy loads easier through mud and loose ground, over hills 
sumed the status of a national problem ’ 
iG tank with be government apt: and in traffic. Try a GMC before you buy another truck. 
cies designed for that purpose. Un- 
questionably, we have in some ways 
profited by the change. It has given 
us a modicum of security which we 
Should not otherwise possess. But 
there are offsetting consequences 
which we are apt to ignore. It should 
be clear to all of us that, if we expect 
the government to provide a market 
4 for our products, we cannot for long GMC IS ONE OF AMERICA’S IS. 
‘Ss deny to the government the right to LOWEST-PRICED TRUCKS IF IT INN 
| tell us what and how much to produce. Trodintigilt Gti gles yeu Ge telat snuteebiins STEERS LIKE | Thur 
| Aftet all, we can advance no valid edvanceusnnteih guilevmante, -valeby end colar “Sf i s uth 
claim to government assistance. We —at prices right down with the lowest. ee GME A 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 
a 


planted our orchards without consulta- ee 


_tion with the government. We are 


fruit growers because for a variety of 
Teasons we are so inclined. We con- 
sulted nobody’s interests but our own. , GAS a L z N E 
© If we expect to be maintained in our 
- inclinations by the government, the D I E % E L 
Same privilege cannot in fairness be 


denied to the baker, the broker, the 


Srocer, the lawyer, the artist, and so “fhe Truck on Value 


on down the line of human endeavor. 
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STATE NEWS 


OH!lO—The Ohio State Horticultural Society 
celebrates its Diamond Jubilee, January 26-28, 
during Farmers’ Week at the Horticulture 


Building, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 
At the Annual Banquet 
in the new University 
Faculty Club at which 
Governor John W. Brick- 
er will speak a historical 
review of the Society's 
75 years’ of activity will 
be given. At the re- 
quest of the Executive 
Committee, W. H. 
Matthews, Salem, past 
President of the So- 
ciety, is traveling around 
Ohio, gathering and 
organizing historical in- 


formation—F. H. BEACH, Sec'y, Columbus. 


MINNESOTA—At a recent meeting between 
officials of the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and representatives of the manu- 
facturers of the Hallock berry boxes, it was 
decided that a brief be presented to the 
administration at Washington, setting forth 
the facts of why it is impractical to change 
the Hallock box at this time, and requesting 
an extension of one year to enable manufac- 
turers to dispose of present stocks on hand 
and to provide an opportunity for experi- 
mental tests with various types of flat bot- 
tomed containers. 

There exists a large carry-over of unused 
Hallock boxes and crates from the 1941 
season, factories are not equipped at present 
to produce in necessary volume a different 
type container, and the present national 
emergency makes it highly questionable as to 

er new equipment could be obtained. 
—J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Mound. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Hard preliminary frosts, 
coming on October 26, have ruled out for 
this season the damage which the sudden 
Armistice Day freeze wrought in our fruit 
plantings last winter. That damage in our 
section was confined largely to half-hardy 
trees such as Red and Golden Delicious 
which we will have to raise topworked if at 
all. The damage seemed more severe on 
mature trees than on the younger trees while 
many of the more tender sorts of four or five 
years are coming through apparently un- 
damaged. 

In Tom Miller's orchard in the southern 
Black Hills, which is 4300 feet. above sea 
level, there was little or no damage and his 
apples swept up most of the prizes at the 
State Fair. 

Mr. C. M. Satnan, 
whose extensive orchard 
adjoins Sioux Falls, re- 
ports that he suffered 
loss of Delicious trees 
but had a satisfactory 
crop of Wealthy, Duch- 
ess and other hardy va- 
rieties and they also 
bear a satisfactory set 
of fruit buds for the 
coming season.—W. A. 
SIMMONS, Sec’y, Sioux 
Falls. 





W. H. Matthews 





R. S. Herrick 


IOWA—It is expected that more apples will 
be produced in lowa in 1942 than were pro- 
duced last year. It is estimated that the 1941 
crop was around 60,000 bushels. This is pos- 
sibly the smallest crop produced in lowa 
since 1910. 

Growers are urged to plant only hardy in- 
termediate stock in the future. If such stock 
PAGE 20 : 








The National Apple Institute 
. announces 
the removal of its headquarters office 
to Washington, D. C. 
From Jan. |, 1942, and “for the dura- 
tion" the address will be: 
National Apple Institute 
441 Munsey Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 











is not available, they are advised to wait a 
year or two. lowa Fruit Growers’ Association 
is making a survey of available hardy stock 
for 1942 spring delivery. 

The variety of intermediate, stock which 
went through the freeze best in this section 
was Hibernal. Next was Virginia Crab.—R. S. 
HERRICK, Sec'y, Des Moines. 


CONNECTICUT—Aft the recent 5Iist Annual 
Meeting of the Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety, the first certificates of distinction to be 
presented .by the Society “in recognition of 
outstanding achievement and meritorious serv- 
ice in the field of Pomology" were presented 
to Mr. Elijah Rogers, successful fruit grower 
and past President of the Society, and to Mr. 
H. C. C, Miles, Secretary of the Society for 
44 years, during which time he genereusly has 





H. C. C. Miles 


Elijah Rogers 


contributed his time and energies to the 
Society. 

Gleanings from the meeting: Connecticut 
growers are finding Ladino clover to be an 
exceptionally good orchard cover crop.— 
Growers are much concerned about the short- 
age of fruit farm labor and, especially, about 
trained men who can operate a tractor and 
spray equipment.—They also are seriously con- 
cerned about the 1942 harvest.—Growers 
should not delay ordering their spray, ma- 
terials, fertilizers, machinery, etc—H. A. 


ROLLINS, Extension Fruit Specialist, Storrs. 


UTAH—Program of the Utah State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting, January 17, at 
Salt Lake City will be devoted exclusively to 
problems in marketing Utah fruits. Dr. Seth 
T. Shaw, Commissioner of Agriculture of Utah, 
will discuss the effects of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's program on the mar- 
keting of Utah's fruits and vegetables. 

Following the meeting, probably during the 
week of January 26, county horticultural meet- 
ings will be held in six leading fruit growing 
counties of the State—-A. STARK, Sec'y, 
Logan. 


GEORGIA—Joe R. Gay, for two years 
Vice President, has been elected President of 
the Georgia Association of Peach Growers. 
Mr. Gay is a lifelong resident of Meriwether 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 








Jan. 5-6—Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Columbia.—W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y. 


Jan. 5-6—Maryland State Horticultural 
Society 44th Annual Meeting, Hagers- 
town.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College 
Park. ‘ 


Jan. 7-9—Massachusetts Fruit Growers As- 
sociation annual meeting, Worcester.— 
William R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 


Jan. 13-15—Indiana State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Purdue University, 
Lafayette—Monroe McCown, Acting 
Sec’y, Lafayette. 


Jan. 13-16—New York State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Rochester.—Roy 
P. McPherson, Sec’y, Le Roy. 


Jan. 13—Vermont State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Burlington—Charles H. Blas- 
berg, Sec’y, Burlington. ‘ 


Jan. 17—Utah State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City.—A. Stark, Sec’y, Logan. 


Jan. 20-22—Maine Pomological Society an- 
nual meeting, Lewiston—E. L. White, 
Bowdoinham. 


Jan. 20-22—Pennsylvania State Horticul- 
tural Association annual meeting, Har- 
risburg, in connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show.—John U. Ruef, Sec’y, 
State College. 


Jan. 26-28—Annual winter meeting of the 
Ohio State Horticultural Society in con- 
nection with the Annual Farmers’ Week 
of Ohio State University, Columbus.— 
Frank H. Beach, Sec’y, Columbus. 


Feb. 3-5—Nebraska Horticultural. Society 
annual meeting, Lincoln.—E. H. Hoppert, 
Sec’y, Lincoln. 


Feb. 11-12—West Virginia Horticultural 
Society’s 49th Annual Convention, Mar- 
tinsburg.—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Mar- 
tinsburg. 








County and succeeds W. O. Britt, Jr., of 


Thomaston. 


MAINE—The use of hardy trunk-forming 
stocks in new apple plantings is being widely 
encouraged throughout the State. While re- 
search continues to seek and select the best 
stocks for future use, the growers are going 
ahead chiefly with Virginia Crab. During 1941 
growers formed the Growers’ Hardy Stock 
Nurseries, Inc., rented land and started 5000 
trees. The same number will be planted dur- 
ing 1942. Half the seedlings used were of 
the common Washing- 
ton-grown sort and half 
were Manchurian Crabs. 

Officials of this grow- 
ers’ organization are: W. 
J. Ricker, Turner, Presi- 
dent; L. C. Berry, Liver- 
more Falls, Vice Presi- 
dent; Arthur N. Blanch- 
ard, Cumberland Cen- 
ter, Secretary—J. H. 
WARING, Sec'y, Orono. 


TENNESSEE—At the re- 
cent annual winter meet- 
ing of the Tennessee 
Horticultural Society, it 
was decided that, inasmuch as Society mem- 
bers have benefited directly and indirectly 
from the efforts of the National Apple Indus- 
tries Planning Committee, $10 will be appro- 
priated yearly from funds of the Society for 
the next three years to pay the regular annual 
fee for state representation on this Committee. 
—G. M. BENTLEY, Sec'y, Knoxville. 





G. M. Bentley 
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ALL FRUIT OUTLOOK 
(Continued from page 9) 


northern States. Growers will do 
well to consider such methods of 
spreading their season, or of shifting 
their season several days to several 
weeks later. North slopes not only 
delay the season of ripening, but, on 
the average, have better soil moisture 
supplies tor the strawberry. 

In selecting the land, only land that 
was in cultivated crops or in legumes 
in 1941 should be used for straw- 
berries unless previous experience 
has shown that there is no danger 
from white grubs. A rotation with 
strawberries following most any 
vegetable or field crop except corn 
is satisfactory. ‘Growers have found 
sweet potato, potato, rye, and other 
small grains, peanuts, cowpeas, 
beans, tomatoes, and cabbage good 
crops to precede strawberries. A 
thorough discussion of rotations for 
strawberries was published in the 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower for Janu- 
ary and February 1935. In sections 
where soils are quite acid, it is wise 
to have the acidity of the soil tested, 
and, if it has a pH of 5.0 or lower, 
1,000 pounds of dolomitic lime per 
acre should be disked in before plant- 
ing. 

In recent years the refrigeration 
locker service has grown enormous- 
ly. Many village, suburban and city 
people are using this method of in- 
creasing the quality and value of 
their food. If locker service is be- 
coming available in your neighbor- 
hood, it may pay to grow varieties of 
the highest flavor, especially for the 
users of this service. Blakemore, 
Dorsett, Joe, Tennessee Supreme, 
and Tennessee Shipper are especially 
good for freezing in the sections to 
which they are adapted. In the most 
northern sections the Howard 17 
(Premier) and Beaver are good 
varieties for this purpose. 

Growers of raspberries and black- 
berries have more confidence than 
formerly in these crops. Prices for 
the most part were good in 1941. 
Very large quantities are used for 
jam and preserves as well as being 
frozen for culinary and dessert pur- 
poses. The prospects for these out- 
lets are very encouraging. 

Blueberry growers had their larg- 
est crop in 1941. New outlets for 
crops from cultivated fields started 
on a large scale this past year when 
large quantities were purchased by 
the canneries and frozen food indus- 
try. The cultivated blueberry makes 
very fine canned and frozen products. 
Production of blueberries for this 
trade seems promising. Large crops 
of medium-sized berries would seem 
to be most profitable. The most 
vigorous and most productive varie- 
ties for each region should be 
planted. Cultural methods to. pro- 
duce the heaviest crops should be 
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an essential 


AMERICAN industry 


All plant life depends upon potash because it is 
one of the necessary plant foods. Prior'to 1914 scarcely 
any potash was produced in this country. When Euro- 
pean supplies were cut off during the last war, the price 
of potash increased from $35 to as high as $500 per 
ton, and in most cases no potash at any price was 
available. Born in that emergency, an American potash 
industry has been developed, with average prices now 
much below those of 1914, to a point which will assure 
supplies of this necessary plant food in the United 
States, its possessions, Canada, and Cuba. Thus does 
this relatively new industry take a front-line position 
in American defense. 







AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 
Incorporated 
1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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NICHOLS “INSTANT” COPPER SULPHATE 
is more than the old time copper sulphate which 
has always been used for Bordeaux. Check these 
10 points carefully and see why Nichols original 
Triangle Brand “Instant” Copper Sulphate 
really has “something to show for itself? 
1. ACCURATE CONTROL... You know exactly 
how much copper sulphate is in your mixture. 
2. GREATER SAFETY “cgi Control of mixture 
ety 


means ° 

3. BETTER MIXTURES . . . Dissolves instantly 
and letely. Requires no agitation, 

4. ECONOMY . . . No waste, no sediment, no 


undissolved crystals. YOU USE IT ALL! 
5. EFFICIENCY . . . 99% pure, 100% elficient. 
Permits quicker use of fresh solutions. 
6. FASTER OPERATIONS - » » Saves time, labor 
- mixes directly in the spray tank. 


7. REDUCES EQUIPMENT . . . Eliminates extra - 


equipment for slaking lime and stock solutions. 

8. KNOWN QUALITY - - « Standard for 50 years, 

it is the oldest and best known brand. 

Modern manufacturing methods assure nev- 

er failing high quality in every package. 

. S.MODERN PACKAGES . . . Safeguard quality. 

At no extra cost, you get the best in water- 
proof bags and steel-hooped barrels. 


? YOUR DEALER 
ASK “Instant” Copper 


RD 

for STANDARD BO 

Pe OLHYDRATED for won lar 
Write for your copy of the 


Booklet. 














“SPRAYERS! Here Is 
CLEAR VISION 


fer the Man Behind the Gun! 


E-2“¢"| 
FACE PROTECTOR 


*% Pull out and tear off a lit- 
tle strip of transparent rib- 
bon that slides between guides 
across the regular visor and 
water spots and smudge van- 
ish like magic! 

Get Better Crop Coverage—Comforti—Security 
*You will be no less than amazed at the way 
E-Z ‘‘C’’ enables you to get even distsibution 
of the spray for a more abundant crop. Besides, 
E-Z “‘C’’ provides full protection for face and 
eyes against lime, sulphur, lead, oil and poison- 
ous sprays. Order from your. seedsman, hard- 
ware dealer or direct frem us. Price $3 com- 


plete. Write 
CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO., 2227,vor~" Somigvers 















HELP DEFENSE-PROFIT YOURSELF 


Produce more eggs and chickens at new high #2 
ore. ene wang =~ Ly how. 
American Poultry Journal, real, 089 ©. Clark, Chicage 
“PAGE 22 




























A profile of Public Ap 





Bg ie Bigs ke 


ple Enemy No. |! 


—the codling moth—from COMBAT. 


MEET YOUR ORCHARD FOES IN “COMBAT™ 


Growers who for years have 
warred against orchard pests, many of 
them unseen enemies, now have the 
opportunity to see these foes of fruit 
growing, face to face. Not only are 
these orchard enemies revealed in 
dramatic “close-ups,” but the ways 
and means of overcoming them also 
are demonstrated in a full color, sound 
motion picture, entitled COMBAT, 
produced and now being exhibited 
before horticultural societies by Gen- 
eral Chemical Company. 

This motion picture’s remarkable 


photography, together with the narra; 
tion by Lowell Thomas, radio’s most 
popular reporter, tells a vivid and 
easily understood story of why, as 
well as how, man must wage a relent- 
less fight to keep the products of his 
soil and labor. 

Two years were spent in producing 
this motion picture. In the film are 
“shots” which never before have been 
recorded and which literally took 


weeks to make—highly magnified = 


photographic studies, in full natural 
color. 





Defense calls for More Food Production 


Get it with CLETRAC TRU-TRACTION® 





OU can’t afford to waste man-hours on your farm 


work a. ae. Led = you it —— _ 

* account of soil and weather conditions. ense de- 

TRU-TRACTION among for es be ee So every day—your 
work must be kept on schedule. 

green’ power 6a Oem The answer is simple and has been fourid by thou- 

racks at all times. sands of farmers—it’s Cletrac Tru-Traction. With Tru- 


Traction you can work all the field without going 
around soft spots—you get up and down hills easil 
and you do not pack the soil, so you increase your yield. 

Tru-Traction is an exclusive Cletrac feature that you 
can get in no other tractor—but it’s a feature that keeps 
your tractor work on the move—whether plowing, 
planting, cultivating or mowing. 

Tru-Traction is only one of the many features that 
has made Cletrac Model HG such a favorite tractor. 
You have the choice of three widths—3l-inch for 
orchards and narrow rows—42-inch for regular farm 
use, and 68-inch for general row crops, which gives you 
the width that suits your conditions best. A full line 
of attached tools—planters, cultivators, weeders, mow- 
| ers, sprayers, etc., is available for Cletrac HG. Go to 
your nearest Cletrac dealer and find out how Cletrac 
will help you get more farming done faster. 

Present Cletrac owners can cooperate in more food 

MOWS production by keeping their Cletrac equipment in 
¥ full working order through repair and replacement | 

parts obtained now abead of the busy season. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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3 WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS HERE AND MAIL FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE CLETRAC HQ. 
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YOU MAY PASTE THIS COUPON ON A POST CARD. 
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OADSIDE REFLECTIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 

Mother stirring it. It’s the fall smells 

that I can’t forget!” 

I’d put in a word now and then but 
I let her run on. I seen she needed 
to let out to some one. 

“Can’t you go back now, with your 
car and all?” I asked. “Do your folks 
still live there ?”’ 

“Yes, we still own it. My brother 
farmed the place after father died. I 
want to go back there to live but my 
husband won’t go. He says he’d die 
in the country, it’s so lonesome.” 
She'd picked a dozen or so apples by 
that time and was just standing still in 
the orchard. , 

Up the road her husband honked the 
horn. ; 

“He’s in a hurry to get on,” she 
, said. “We're on our way to Seattle. 
He thinks he can find work there. I 
get so tired of moving on. I’m sick of 
furnished rooms—so cramped and no 
conveniences. I’ve been smellin’ the 
orchards all through Oregon and it 
seemed I couldn’t stand it another 
minute unless I picked apples from 
the trees again.” 

Her husband honked again but my 
dander was up. 

“Let him wait a minute,” I put in. 
“T can’t see as a few minutes more or 
less when you're always moving on 
can make such a sight of difference. 
I want to get you a jar of my apple 
butter.” 

“Oh no,” says she, “I couldn’t buy 
anything more than the apples,” and 
she starts opening her purse. 

“I was aiming to give you a jar,” 
i says. 

With that her lip quivers and she 
says, “I couldn’t possibly take it. 
You’ve been kind enough to let me 
pick the apples.” 

_And I tell her that she will be doing 
me a real favor if she’ll accept a jar, 
which is the gospel truth. With Ruthie 
gone, and Jim married and living on 
his wife’s folks place we hardly use 
anything up any. more. So I gets her 
a jar of apple butter and two, three 
glasses of my apple and quince jelly. 
When I hands them to her she starts 
crying. 

Her husband honked the horn like 
he was camped on it for the day and 
she left crying and thanking me and 
got in the car. They headed for 
Seattle. 


Like I told Jim that night, I can’t 
get her off my mind. 





"BLACK-OUT" 


REIGHT trains carrying perishable 
fruits and other foods were delayed several 
hours one night last month as packing plants 
in Texas from Weslaco east to the. coast 


_ were in darkness because of practice black- 


Outs in that area. 
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ESTS DONT WAIT ON 
WEATHER ... NEITHER 
DOES THE DIESEL D2 











2 | 





I. slippery, sloppy, squashy orchard, 
Henry Kraft and Son, Sparta, Michigan, spray steadily on. 


Pests do not wait on weather — and neither does their 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor have to. Because 8 
square feet of plank-like track support its weight to pre- 
vent miring — 405 square inches of pull-bracing grouser 
surface bite the ground and hang on to prevent slippage. 

It’s a big power take-off sprayer, with 35-g.p.m. pump 
— that this D2 is operating steadily in mud — and using 
only one gallon of low-cost fuel per hour to do the job. 

Besides having traction and plenty of power, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors have Hi-Electro hardened 
track pins, cylinder liners and other vital parts. Their 
fuel systems have the protection of absorbent-type filters. 
Their engines have an oil cooler! 

“Caterpillar” builds with the idea in mind that fruit 
growers want cost-cutting power that stands by them 
through the years! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. + PEORIA, ILLINOIS 






CATERPILLAR Dor 


ENGINES ° TRACK-TYP 
Peoria, Mtinois 





= Dept. A-21, 
TRACTOR CO.. 
CATERPILLAR My orchard has 
Gentlemen: How can 


: ing? 
eficient fruit growin 
i ds, for more 
equipment needs, 
Nexe—————— = a 
R. F. Pe eee 
County—— Ss 





acres. My present power * 
I obtain «0 analysis of ™y ee 
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q m A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Duke Street, 








The Cunningham Farms, of Lancaster, S&C., have been 
using a Farquhar Iron Age power take-off sprayer, with 
400-gallon tank and 20-gallon Victory pump, for the past 
three seasons. And this is what J. Roy Cunningham, 
proprietor of the Farms, has to say about Iron Age 
service: 

“We use this outfit on 70 acres of peaches and apples, 
running with spray pressures at around 600 pounds. . 
most of the time using four 3-nozzle brooms .. . and I 
find that the pressure is maintained satisfactorily at all 
times. 

“T have used three other makes of spraying outfits, and 
I might say the Farquhar Iron Age is far better than any- 
thing we’ve ever had. We’ve been able to operate it with 
less: adjustments than the others. I’d recommend it to 
every grower in the market for a sprayer.” 

Iron Age dependability has cut spraying costs for grow- 
ers all over the country. All types—power take-off, skid 
type, short turn, tractor or truck mounted—for all types of 
orchard and grove work. New 1942 catalog just off the 
. write for your copy. 


press .. 


YORK, PA. 





Davis, Calif 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE ELGETOL 
FOR youR DORMANT SPRAY — 


1, ELGETOL is a non-caustic, water soluble dinitro dormant spray containing no oils. 


2. ELGETOL controls Aphid, Bud Moth, Oyster Shell Scale, Cherry Case-Bearer, Pear 
Psylla, and is used as a ground spray control for Apple Scab, Cherry Leaf Spot, 
Raspberry Anthracnose, and Asparagus Rust. 


3. ELGETOL can be used with Oil to give double-duty control: of both 
Aphis and Scale insects with one application. 


Write for 1942 ELGETOL spray chart which gives the latest recom- 
mendations and directions for use. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. INC. 


- 1301 Jefferson St 








HERE ARE 
BIG REASONS 





Hoboken, N. J. 





$500 Full Size 
FOOD & HOUSEHOLD 





me ASST. @ eB: 











. directions, catalog. 
Milwaukee Av., Dept. 1-5, Chicago 
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NEWS 


SEEDLING CHESTNUTS ARE 
LESS SUCCESSFUL THAN 
GRAFTED TREES 
































































RecEntLy, Mr. C. A. Reed of the 7 I 
United States Horticultural Research Sta- © of 
tion at Beltsville, Maryland, discussed the app 
question of seedling chestnut tree versus ~~ por 
grafted varieties. Seedling trees still are app 
preferred by some nurseries and growers, tha’ 
but the grafted trees are superior in certain ~ has 
respects, and Mr. Reed set forth the 7 bus 
advantages and disadvantages of each kind dur 
of tree. . 
Seedling trees are less expensive to pur- 9 se 
chase and, if one dies, it easily can be ree mal 
placed by planting a nut where it stood “9 N 
Seedlings do not die back to the graft “9 ~ that 
union. Seedlings frequently bear full crops “"_ : 
of good nuts. Crop failures are less likely ~~ . Uni 
to be complete as every seedling is different abr« 


and the chances are that years when all a fort 
will fail entirely will be rare. Seedling ~% 





orchards afford the maximum opportunity 
for cross pollination. Fes 

.Plantings of seedling chestnuts occa- fact 
sionally bear paying crops but this is the cror 
exception and not the rule. Three seedling ~ 3 lets 
orchards on government land near Wash- ~~ dire 
ington, D. C., failed to do so in spite of =, 5 
the fact that the seed from which the trees A post 
were grown had been selected with special “ whe 
care. In one of these orchards only 58 9 reop 
per cent of the trees was worth consider- tiliti 


ing further as potential varieties. The nuts “3 
of 16.12 per cent split open so badly at I 


harvest as to be unfit for sale; 73.34 per » - subj 
cent bore nuts too small to qualify for plac 
Grade A, this being 70 nuts per pound. FE es, 
The grafted tree is more expensive than ~~ P 
the seedling tree, but this increased cost ever 
is a negligible part of the total cost of ~ are | 
bringing it into bearing, all of which is 7 to p: 
often made up many times over in the “QR cicm 
difference in returns from a single crop of — ; 
nuts when the tree is once in full bearing. J pas. 
Judicious selection of varieties ordinarily “@ doul: 
will take care of the pollination problem, | prov 
Crop failures may be more complete ina 4 butic 


single year with the grafted varieties but 
partial failures may occur every year with Hi 


the seedling trees. The uniform product to re 
of the grafted orchard is much easier to 9 spon 
market than the variable crop of seedling a 
trees. “ae. unta 

Grafted trees are not available in sufi- roma 
cient quantity for extensive planting sume 
although they are increasing in number. “3 best; 
The varieties are all new and not fully “| gram 


tested. The three oldest, Carr, Hobson 















and Zimmerman, have proved satisfactory “4 mark 
but many more are on the way from public “4 It 
and private breeding projects. Eo prog: 
The most serious objection to the grafted “9 = main 
tree is the incongeniality between stock and “4 tain 
cion which has been evident in varying 9% 
degrees in many parts of the country. For 7 corre 
this reason, some nurseries hesitate to han- § ketin 
die grafted trees and only sell them to cus-~ | to m 
tomers who are fully aware of the un- ~ condi 
certainty. It appears that stock and cion | fed 
should be related closely and be at least 7 su 
of the same species. The possibilities of 4 grow 
own-root trees are. being investigated and © type 
improved grafting technique also may con- tion 
tribute to the solution of the problem. ive 
Prospective planters of chestnut trees Ray 









may secure a list of nurseries specializing © 
in the production of nut trees, including” 
chestnuts, from the writer—-GEORGE L. 7 
SLATE, Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers, 
Assn. d 
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ERS' RESPONSIBILITY) 


(C ontinued from page 17) 


jon of this trend. It is most 
fikely to achieve the desired results 
with the full support and interest of 
apple growers in the State. No pro- 
of promotion can be expected to 
secure results unless the product itself 
js of satisfactory quality and gives 
consumer satisfaction. 

‘Fruit producers in the central part 
of the United States usually do not 
appreciate the importance of our ex- 
port outlets for such products as 
apples and pears. When we recognize 
that the practical cessation of exports 
has backed up around 10 million 
bushels of apples in the United States 
during each of the past three seasons, 
we can appreciate how vital is the 
maintenance of a free outlet. 

Many pear growers do not realize 
that about 20 per cent of the total 
United States pear crop was marketed 
abroad in fresh, dried and canned 
forms during the years preceding the 

present war. You may not export 
- fresh peaches from Michigan but the 

fact that 15 per cent of the California 
crop normally moves into export out- 

lets as canned or dried peaches has a 

direct effect upon your competitive 

position in domestic markets. Thus, 
when all factors are considered, the 
reopening of export outlets when hos- 
tilities are over should be helpful. 

I purposely have left until last the 
‘subject which usually assumes first 
place in growers’ minds. That subject 
is price. When prices are “good”— 
everything is fine. But when prices 
are low and returns are not sufficient 
to pay cost of production, then criti- 
cism of all phases of the industry be- 
gins. Much of this is justified and 

doubtless will be productive of im- 
provements in production and distri- 
bution methods. 

However, far too often growers fail 
to realize that they themselves are re- 
sponsible for a large portion of such 


unfavorable market conditions. Much 


remains to be done before we can as- 
sume that each grower has done his 
best in carrying out a satisfactory pro- 
gram of grading, packing, storing, 
marketing, and advertising his fruit. 
It seems to me that any grower 
program aimed at increasing and ther 
Maintaining grower prices must con- 
tain sound economic provisions for 
correcting obstacles to efficient mar- 
keting, it must be sufficiently flexible 
to meet changing economic and crop 
conditions, and it must have the unit- 
ed support of a vast majority of the 
growers. If the program is of the 
_type that requires complete coopera- 
tion of the entire industry, it must 
have the power of legal enforcement 
because experience has shown that 
small groups acting for their own self- 
ish interests always undermine any 
Such marketing program that is oper- 
ated on a.purely voluntary basis. 
ANUARY, 1942 


Pe RITE R FREE BUl 
Manufactured By TENNESSEE CORP 


Equipment for your 


Tractors for the Fruit 


and Berry Grower 

Orchard crops, berry crops, field crops— 
whatever you grow—you'll find economical 
John Deere tractor power in just the right 
type and size to fit your particular needs. 
In addition to outstanding John Deere econ- 
omy, these tractors bring you the time- 
proved John Deere advantages of simplicity, 
compact design, ease of adjustment, ease of 
hadiliians and long, dependable service. 
Whatever model you choose, you will find 
a complete line of matched equipment for 
all-around, year-around work. Talk it over 
now with your John Deere dealer. 


John Deere Model “LA” 
Tractor and Integral. 13- 
Tooth Spring-Tooth Har- 
row doing a low-cost job 
of cultivating in an In- 
diana apple orchard, 


JOHN DEERE 
2: Gbnder 
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A neutral Copper Fungicide suitable for mixing-with Olls. | 


An amorphous Powder containing 
FOR FREE Bi 
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. TRUE. - 
. FALSE. Since the time of Pliny, 9 © 
species native to Europe, Fragaria — 
vesca, has been known of. History of 
modern strawberry began early in the __ 
17th century. 

7. FALSE. Color gives an excellent in- 

dex of the soil’s depth of drainage. 

8. FALSE. The characteristic fault of 
the McIntosh is dropping. 





























































































































vie _ Pe 9. TRUE. es 
, om = SEN 10. FALSE. Nich Ohmer is a desirable, 
WAR SLOGANS IN FRUITS ND NUTS attractive strawberry, originated 1895, F 
F. F. Whitley, Extension Horti- war. The arrangement displays the A ‘ 
culturist, State College, New Mexico, words, “Fruits for Freedom.” The Breas <b 
is doing his best to boost the-slogan, displays were seen by New Mexico F RU IT. TRE 5 
“Remember Pearl Harbor,” by send- growers during a recent open house. oP a ow pl 
ing two pictures of displays, arranged BIR Lan Toes Me Ean | 
by the Horticultural Department of ANSWERS TO QUIZ a ye 9 ‘ “ 
New Mexico A. & M. College. The _. _(Questions on page 16) NG * 
picture at top, left, is an arrangement L. newer Pisce oe ae ig ng or of ved Write for Free Catalog and send us your M 
of nuts, calculated to show popular States. : ool. Gheny ‘Tre Maloney, Woes aoe te 
American feeling towards Germany’s .2. FALSE. It has little or no effect Werthare Crows sod Nerdy. Vie cent ap “e 
war leader. It says, “Nuts to Hitler.” upon this. Sider sieves: Gace” a 
The mee at oy og Tonge edi 4. FALSE. Dwarf apple trees bear fruit 7° Main Stret, “Dansville, "N.Y: j 5 gr 
general display of fruit w lus- Seaton ‘thie Ahonen ai : hs i 
_ trates the importance of fruit in this bene old. grit osdh phen a tome MALONEY CATALOG 4,44 - % 
= t me 
To the millions who - 
sll : — Pp 
have come to America.. as 
. y 5 >. tar 
oo. we are forever indebted, for they ss tt he 
brought precious ingredients of ambition, =S— = an 
courage, intelligence, imagination, inge- == - str 
nuity and skill in many crafts to be add- ——— t int 
ed to our national melting pot. Today, See. r a 
‘when you say, “I am an American,” you ra ie 
can be proud and confident that it means - a W: 
something to the rest of the world. 7 
b: ; Yo 
me for 
s . ® F Fo 
Choicest ingredients? Yes... but a great deal more } te 
4 we! 
The Home of Budweiser pays premium prices for the cream : - 
of each year’s barley harvest. But that is not enough. The ‘ ' apt 
; O11 
choicest hops are reserved for Budweiser. But that is not PS a 
enough. Nor is it enough that it is brewed by the most . 3 ea 
expensive process in America. Of course, you expect and : 
you get all these in Budweiser...and something more. It’s q a , 
the most important ingredient of all—the art of blending | oe 
: = rt 
Nature’s finest into a perfect product, which could have ae the 
been developed only by generations of experts. Who says 4 a Be 
so? All America... for America has made Budweiser the =. anc 
P . as dae a b 
biggest-selling beer in history. a * 
4 . 
; * ; reir 
wot | Budweise - 
TO A HOST Yr 
OF FRIENDS TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 189 
tenc 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH « ST. LOUIS pot 
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‘MRS. FRANK H. BEACH ® 


T IS the sad task this month of 
“AMERICAN FrRuIT GRoweER to offer 
condolences and regrets to the loved 
ones of three who were highly 
esteemed in the fruit growers’ world. 

The many friends of Professor 
Frank H. Beach, teacher of horticul- 
ture at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, were shocked last month 


“by the unexpected death of Mrs. 


Beach. Mrs. Beach was an accom- 
plished and delightful person. Any 
company was embellished by her pres- 
ence. In addition, she was an excel- 
lent horticulturist in her own right. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beach made an ex- 
tended tour through the West in the 
summer of 1940 and many of our 
readers will remember their visit with 
great pleasure. A devoted wife, one 
whose personality was impressed upon 
a whole community, has gone, but 
memory of her long will linger. 


® RAYMOND G. PHILLIPS © 


Raymond G. Phillips, who was re- 
ported on the road to recovery in these 
pages last month, succumbed on De- 
cember 4 to the illness which had put 
him in the hospital in Kingston, On- 
tario on October 9. He was Secretary 
of the International Apple Association 


and was widely known for his con- . 


structive and successful work in the 
interest of apple growers and_ apple 
shippers. During the last war Mr. 
Phillips gained much prominence as a 
member of the Food Controt Board in 
Washington, D.C. 

Born in Allegany County in New 
York State 68 years ago, Mr. Phillips 
for years was a resident of Rochester. 
For a while after his graduation from 
the University of Rochester where he 
went following his graduation from 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, he prac- 
ticed law, but in 1906 he entered the 
apple business and shortly after he 
joined the International Apple Asso- 
ciation. He will be greatly missed, 
but the results of his fine work will 
live on with the apple industry. 


© ARTHUR U. CHANEY ® 


The third death in the fruit grow- 
ers’ world last month was that of 
Arthur U. Chaney, 67, Manager of 
the American Cranberry Exchange, 
New York City. This organization 
was founded by Mr. Chaney in 1907' 
and was renamed in 1911. He was 
born in Clay County, Illinois, but lived 
for many years in New York City. 

Many of our western readers will 
remember him as an associate of a 
produce brokerage office which he 
operated in Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1895, and others for his -efforts ex- 
tended in connection with the passage 
of the perishable agricultural com- 


> modities act in 1930. With his passing, 
_ fruit growers have lost a friend. 
JANUARY, 1942. 






































MODEL C.. 


. All-Around 


HANDY HELPER _ 







Adjustable row 
widths. Shown . 
here with wide 

front axle. 


ALLIS:‘CHALMER 














ERS 
Dept 16, Tractor nimi a Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
checked to help me plan for dhe furure 
I farm___ 


acres in 









































Town 


State. 


a 0 1-Plow B Tractor O 2-Row C Trice 
2 0 Deep tillage tools CO Implements 0 All-Crop Harvester O Crawler Tractor 
@ Name R. F.D 
y Please Print 















RODENT REPELLENT Sic: 205, ‘s7 
other rodents. 
ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND Also Brush Wax and 


Hand Wax for same 
ayo Send for price list. B, State 
wn re pee 2S0N. Bex 7, LANSING, MICH. 


KASUGA’S NEW 


20TH CENTURY 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


REVOLUTIONARY NEw TEVERBEARER developed by 
h breeder. OMENAL WIELDS — 1000 it =pint 
5 aon second year. HIGH QUAL 





‘ANNER, 
20th CENTURY for wie a only by originator. 
qty, reduced for 1942, Order early. Plant 





WOODROW KASUGA, LD. 1, Bex 428, SANDY, UTAH 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





























Siar 
SMALL FARM 


Powerful 1 tone 2 Cylinder Tractors 
oe arms, Gardeners, Florists, 








ro se by MAIL! 


16 DAYS’ TRIAL! ‘SEND. NO MONEY! 
Good 

MOnEY “We sborerar Brean a or Your 
US. bye Glesonede’ 





Ample Power for 
Haying and wear 
MowHay Crop 'Tgols, | Run 
Saws and 
and Lawns © ‘Beit Machines. 











Av.Dept. 1-5 Chicago 
STRAWBERRIES 


PA ns 1942 Berry Book 


ribes Best early, late 
and Sell sese-toneaal varieties. 
Tells how to grow big, luscious ber- 
ries for home and market. 
Copy Free Write Today. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
22 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 


Age Plants Yield in 60 Days 
ro eat and a ches te wh Send 
its ready to con em co —- 
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REE color catalog 
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saving 

today. 
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| Low 90 DAYS’ TRIAL Oo *t 
t f 
$1.9 95 TEST THEM needless discomfort and 
= . a TOOKS 
We make Sone THEN aeheeatin ir Cushion. 








slons.” Yor »* have satisfaction of MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. This marvelous appli- 


SEND NO MONEY fe tos c= Fake | mmeppermitstheopening 

CLEVELAND DENTAL ‘SUPPLY COMPANY prs ne Aa w‘jay and A 
Dept. 19-A2, East St. BOAT aHTRBLe sei Tho: sar ds report azin , salts. Light, 
neat-fitti ° orstiff sprin chafe 

LOEBERRIE ORNAMENTAL - ioieens 


ade for men, women and children. 
Durable, faa, ceap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 











ray aes 7 cote- ye of results.Corresp fidential. 
. Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. BROOKS COMPANY, 104 State St., Marshall, Mich. 











MT. PLYMOUTH HOTEL 
& 
GOLF CLUB 









Sensible Rates—Restricted Clientele 
18 hole Championship Golf Course 125 Rooms. Modern Building 













Watered Fairways & Grass Greens Sprinkler System 

Outdoor Swimming Poo! Steam Heat in Every Room 

Best Fresh Water Fishing Private or Connecting Baths 

Airport Pure Artesian Well Water 

19th hole. Bar & Cocktail Lounge Fruit Juices Served Free. Our Own Groves 










for folder D. BROOKS, 














BABY CHICKS 


CARNEY BROILERS CAN BE MARKETED IN EIGHT 
weeks with big profit to you. For quick cash raise Carney 
Chicks for broilers and noes . Prices are high and prob- 
ably will be much higher. Write today for Carney’s low 
prices and early delivery Pm CARNEY HATCHERY 
Box 42, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


DAVIS STILL DELIVERS QUALITY CHICKS AT 
lowest possible prices in spite of greatly increased costs. 

Free catalog tells how Davis again improves quality same with 
importations of R. O. P. and pedig males. Half- 
million egg hatching capacity added this year assures 
prompt delivery to you. Your choice of all leading money- 
making breeds. ‘‘Championship breeding’’. Sexed or un- 
sexed chicks at prices that will surprise you. Write for 
catalog, prices and iron-clad 14-day guarantee. DAVIS 
POULTRY FARM, Route 3, Ramsey, Indiana. 


HINKLE STRAIN BLENDED CHICKS ARE TOPS FOR 
both broilers and layers. In our strain blended chicks 
you get extra quick growth, livability and high egg pro- 
duction. We will be able to give you reasonably quick de- 
livery of all heavy broiler breeds. Can furnish Cockerels 
and Pullets. Write for prices and free catalog. GREENS- 
BURG HATCHERY, Box 56, Greensburg, Indiana. 


NATURAL COLOR POULTRY PICTURES, VALUABLE 
ideas, successfyl management methods A. leading poultry 
magazine help you increase poultry profits. Five years 
$1.00, one year 25c. POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. C-24, 
Mount Morris, Mlinois. 


DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 203, FAIRBURY, 
Nebr. Monthly magazine crammed with helpful informa- 
tion. 3 years $1.00. Introductory: 3 copies, 10c. 


FACE PROTECTORS 


USE E-Z “C’”’ FACE PROTECTOR FOR SPRAYING 
lime, sulphur, oil, etc. Special E- 4 “C’’ feature provides 
lear view continuously. Protects lungs. See display ad, 
page 22. Write CESCO, 2308 Warren Blvd., Chicago, 
illinois. 






































FOR LEASE 


CENTRAL INDIANA ORCHARD WITH DEVELOPED 
national roadside outlet for entire crop. Complete set of 
new buildings in landscaped grounds. 500 bearing, 700 
non-bearing all in clean healthy condition. Will lease 
with or without complete equipment to responsible person. 
Box 25, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: ON ACCOUNT OF AGE AND HEALTH OF 
owner. “EDEN FRUIT FARM.’’ Small fruits and or- 
chard. All in top condition and represents lifetime work 
of owner. Farm is not large and priced at fraction of 
cost. Write: CHARLES H. FELDMAN, Kahoka, Missouri. 


DISPOSAL SALE: MYERS SILVER-CLOUD SPRAY 
rig ,complete ; os _brusher and grader; 22-inch hydraulic 
cider press; 27-gallon stainless Steel cider storage 
tanks with mE. lines and spigots; % H. P. ice machine 
and blower; field crates, picking bags, ring packers, prun- 
ing tools, etc. All equipment three years old and in good 
ndition. Joining will sell any or all at once. 

















Army, 
Write WOODLAWN ORCHARDS, Route 16, Indianapolis, , 


Indiana. 








HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED TO CALL ON 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience un- 
necessary. Write McNESS COMPANY, Dept. 563, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED FRUIT FARMER WANTED. HOUSE 
furnished with heat, electricity, good salary. State age, 
experience, reference. C. MORIELLO, Newburgh, N. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, ORNAMENTALS. 
Complete line fruit and nut trees: Blueberry, Boysenberry, 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Grape; Asparagus plants; Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Shade Trees, Evergreens. One of America’s 
leading Nurseries selling direct with 75 year’s experience. 
Guarantees satisfaction. Send for free Catalog. BOUNTI- 
ae NURSERIES, Box F-12, Princess Anne, 
Maryland. 


THIN-SHELL BLACK WALNUTS—RAPID GROWERS, 
beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily 
cracked. Catalog free. CORSICANA NURSERY, Corsi- 
cana. Texas. 

25,000 NEW, HARDY VARIETIES PEACH AND APPLE 
trees. Catalog free. MARKHAM, Fruit Breeder, Xenia, 
Illinois. 

MAKE PROFITS QUICK. PLANT OUR BEARING AGE 
trees, plants, seeds. Complete catalog FREE. SOUTH 
MICHIGAN NURSERY, Dept. 50, New Buffalo, Mich. 


PATENTS 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS, PATENTED OR UNPAT- 
ented. Particulars free. Write MR. BALL, P-9441, Pleas- 
ant, Chicago, Dlinois. 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, 
BU" \'NG, Washingt D. C. 






































MUNSEY 











POULTRY 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, WATERFOWL, 
= varieties Pigeons. JOHN HASS, Bettendorf, 
owa. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, STATE INSPECTED YEL- 
low free strain Blakemores, — mmores, Klondykes and 
ig gy Write for prices. R. R. McUMBER, Green- 
e) 











TURKEYS 





wee rs : best turkey 
—_. best ur! turkey magazine. One 
ta five months 50c. Desk 226, 
t Morris, Mlinois. 


JANUARY, 





RAISE TURKEYS FOR PROFIT. | , UEARN LATEST. 
is bi feeding, con! ing, Sremine 
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FIRE-FITER ° 


A compact, light and mobile unit for 
fire-fighting purposes has been designed 
by the Food Machinery Corporation. 
‘Known as the FMC Fire-Fiter, it operates 
under 600 pounds of pressure whereas ‘the 
standard pumper equipment has from 150 
to 200 pounds. Discharged water under 


this high pressure breaks into a mist so 
fine that it is exceptionally effective on 





even the hottest fires and this mist-like 
fog also provides protection for the op- 
erator so that he can move right-up to 
the fire. 

. As a piece of standard fire-fighting 
efficiency, this is a practical unit and, in 
defense work, it will have many possibili- 
ties. It is built in various sizes so that 
there are models which can be pushed by 
hand, others which are pulled by motor- 
cycles or automobiles, and still larger 
units which are mounted on trucks. 


EGG DRYING * 


A new growing industry is egg drying. 
There are 16 plants for this industry in 
operation at present 
and 39 more will be 
started during 1942. 
Egg drying is not a 
new process, having 
‘been used for years in 
the baking industry. 
However, exportation 
of dried eggs to Brit- 
ain has developed 
during this present 
war. 

When the moisture 
content of eggs, which 
is 75 per cent, is re- 
moved and when the 
eggs are in a flour- 
like powder, they are 
more adaptable for 
shipping and less per- 
ishable. In a British 
commissary or kitchen, water is added to 
the egg powder and the reconstituted 
product is ready for various uses. 


F "AQUA-CLEAR" * 


A liquid which prevents rust and corro- 
sion in metal water tanks and pipes is a 
hew product called “Aqua-Clear.” In old 
tanks where rust already has formed, it 
will clear the water so that the water is 
as clear as when it was put in the tank. 
iny metal surface is preserved indefi- 

itely from rust by this product of the 
sudbury Laboratory. 

one. : 


© FIRE-FITER 


= EGG DRYING 


© GATHERING MAPLE SAP 





“AQUA-CLEAR" 


NEW CITRUS OIL ® 


Citrus growers should be interested in 
two new patents which recently were is- 
sued to Philip Kaplan, Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey. They concern the use of oil from 
grapefruit seeds as a lubricate and finish- 
ing product in textile and leather indus- 
tries. 


LATEX 
CUSHIONING ° 


To prevent bruising of 
the fruit while it was be- 
ing graded last season, 
thus decreasing losses 
due to spoilage, one of 
the large Georgia peach 
growers used the new 
latex foam cushioning 
material on his grading 
and sorting tables. This 
is a product of The B. 
F. Goodrich Company 
and also is used for the 
sorting and grading of 
other fruit and vegetable 
crops. 


GATHERING MAPLE SAP ° 


Spring slush and soft spots of greund 
need not hinder the individual who has to 
gather sap at maple sugar time. Using a 
Caterpillar Diesel D4 Tractor to haul a 
sleigh on which a tank for the sap is 
mounted will facilitate the work. A 
helper walks beside the tractor and emp- 
ties sap buckets as the outfit proceeds 
through “bush.” The load is taken by the 
tractor right up to the boiling shed where 
the sap is boiled down into maple syrup 
or maple sugar. Such a tractor as this is 
useful in this instance as well as for any 
kind of work that takes the grower out 
on the land before the snow, slush and 
rain have disappeared. It is manufac- 
tured by Caterpillar Tractor Company. 





BOOKLETS ® 


Mass production precision methods of 
modern industry are illustrated and de- 
scribed in Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Booklet, Form 6231. 





A practical guide to home pest control 
measures and their significance to public 
health is the booklet, “Destroying Insect 
Invaders,” issued by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. : 





For copies of these booklets, write to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 




























wise orchardists have 
doing just that with 


Seyvmoue $mitx 


TREE PRUNING TOOLS 
especially designed —-fér:' such 


No. 13128 
Ti?-TOP TREE TRIMMER 
with saw blade attached. 


The perfect tool for high, hard- 

to-get-at pruning. ROPE CON- 

TROLLED. Steel blades cut 

smoothly, cleanly. The three 4’ 
sections are quickly assembled into a 
12’ pruner. 12” quality saw-blade, 
available for attaching. With blade, 
$4.15* each, No. 1312 without saw 
blade, each. 
































































For orchard and general use. Dual cutting action for 
close, clean, quick-healing cuts. Blades efficient to very 
tip. Ruggedly made, perfectly balanced. Takes up to 
1%” wood. 28” overall—$4.00* each. 


*Price 10% higher west of Rocky Mountains 


40 Page Pruning Guide ORDER DIRECT OR 

Free with purchase or ff Phom YOUR SUP- 

sent on request—i0c PLIER. 

SEND FOR CATA- 
LoG. 































OLDEST, LARGEST MAKERS OF PRUNING TOOLS 
121 Main St., Conn. 































SAFEGUARD VITAL 
FRUIT CROPS 


MEET NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
WITH FULL PRODUCTION 
NEW MACHINES WITH NEW FEATURES 

do 
New 90° 
New Orchard Tw 


New spray boom for row 
New compietely automatic row crop sprayer 


All described in our new 1942 catalog 
Send for same teday 


FIELD FORCE MFG. CO. 
Dept. A ‘ Pottstown, Pa. 
in AMERICAS MOST BEAUTIFUL 


Wd tsbld titted See 


BOOK. FREE! a 
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VORTH 





CLIPPING 





FILLER TREES 


No agreement exists among orchardists 
on the use of filler trees. Many expe- 
rienced growers, however, are using them 
less than formerly. It seems better to use 
fillers in the permanent rows only so that 
trees are 20 x 40 rather than both in and 
between the permanent rows which would 
make the. full stand approximately 20 feet 
apart. The low income from them and the 
cost of removal have dampened the ardor 
- of many who formerly thought the use of 
filler trees was an excellent practice. 


RUST REMOVER 


Ir IS now more necessary than ever to 
- keep equipment in good condition. A rust 

_ remover will often prove helpful to keep 
. machinery in A-1 shape. A compound of 








NN Sa ae 20 parts 
Phosphoric acid 20 parts 
Glycerine .................. ....10 parts 
Ground Silica... 50 parts 


is reported to be of aid in removing rust. 
The paste is placed on the rusted parts 
and allowed to remain 15 to 20 minutes. 
It then is washed off and will carry the 
rust away with it. This should be done 
in a warm flace. 


TO AVOID MICE AND RABBITS 


= 


Lave prunings around the tree, as 
harmful rodents, like rabbits and mice, 
may eat these instead of the bark of the 
tree. 


YOUR SPRAY HOSE 


Wuen the spray hose is put away for 
the winter, many growers make the mis- 
take of leaving the gun attached and 
closed. The head of the spray gun usually 
‘hangs down and water from the hose drips 
down into the gun and freezes, cracking 
the head. This may occur even if the hose 
has been thoroughly drained. It doesn’t 
take many drops of water in the spray gun 
during freezing weather to cause trouble. 
The simple procedure of seeing the gun 
is open when storing it away will prevent 
a lot of headaches. 
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REQUIRED READING 


au 

Ficperts,” Ext. Bul. 263, 1941, by 
John C. Snyder, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 

“Grass Waterways. Control and Prevent 
Gullies,” Cir. 320, 1941, by O. R. Zeasman, 
College of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

“Diseases of Fruits and Nuts,” Cir. 120, 
1941, by R. E. Smith, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, Berkeley. 

“Pruning Deciduous Fruit Trees,” Cir. 

-112, 1941, by Warren P. Tufts, College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 


"FIRST STEPS IN FRUIT GROWING 






HOW TO FIND FRUIT. BUDS 
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Examine -the ends of spurs Sometimes apple fruit buds Fruit buds on the apple also | 

when searching for fruit buds will be placed laterally or in may be formed at the end of — 

on apple. Fruit buds are com- a side position on rather long long shoots. This is known as 
mon in this place. new shoots. terminal position. 








FRUIT a 
FRUIT a 
ae BUD - 
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FRUIT 
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i LEAF LEAF 
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Peach fruit buds will occur Often two peach fruit buds One peach fruit bud may oc- 
laterally, never terminally. are formed at a node with cur with two leaf buds at its 7 
They may be found beside a a leaf bud between them. sides or it may be found 
leaf bud or by themselves. This arrangement is common. beside only one leaf bud. 





FRUIT 
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FRUIT 
BUD 
































Pear fruit buds are located in Fruit buds of cherry are like Fruit buds of the apricot are © 
similar positions to those of peach fruit buds—they are located in a lateral position— 
apple. They are usually ter- always formed laterally on never terminally. Apricot is | 

minally on spurs. both spurs and shoots. similar to peach. 4 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LEAF AND FRUIT BUDS. 


stone fruits, identification is much more | 
easy, and differences are more marked. | 






Tue ability to distinguish between a 
flower bud and a fruit bud is necessary 



















for proper grafting, budding, and correct Stone fruit buds attain greater size, more> ' 
estimates-of the prospective crop. It is plumpness and bluntness than the leaf™ 
not atwavs possible to distinguish between _ buds. fs F 





The apple and pear produce mixed fruit 
buds. These buds contain both flower’ 
buds and leaf buds and thus normally de-) 
velop into fruit and leaves. The peach 
thinner, and definitely pointed. Fruit buds and other stone fruits produce only simple. 
on the Jonathan apple are usually very buds—either flowers or leaves but not 
evident because of their large size. With both. - ‘ 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Bee 


the two, but in many cases identification 
Ip simpie. Wath apples and pears, fruit 
buds are: larger, plumper, and not as 
pointed at the tip. Leaf buds are smaller, 
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These famous amphibian tanks, fighting ferry-boats, 

or ship-to-shore tractors (call them what you will .¢. 
they're tough!) are being built in the Florida plant of 
Food Machinery Corp. Various of our other plants are 
also engaged in helping Uncle Sam build for defense. 













The remarkable machine 
shown above travels on 
land and water. Here it 
is just leaving the water 
with its complement of 
men who are dry and 
protected.* 
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| Make '42 a MONEY YEAR! 


a 


1 = s—~Plus Your Profits with a ‘BEAN’ and Cut Your Cost of Spraying! 



















m IT LOOKS LIKE a money year for growers. 1942 may even equal the money years of the 
1920's. The big money will go to the growers who produce the most and the best fruit. That's — 
where the BEAN comes in. It’s a proven help to money crops. 

The All-enclosed BEAN ‘Royal’ Pump has the. pressure and capacity to do fast, thorough 
work with surprising economy of spray material. That's important! It operates at amazingly 
low cost. That’s important, too! 





You get downright good service out of a BEAN 
‘Royal’ becaise we build downright good service 
into it. Equipped with ball and roller bearings 
throughout. Heavy, long-wearing eccentrics in- 
stead of cranks. Extra-heavy-duty connecting 
rods. Long-wearing plungers with easily and BEAN 


cheaply replaced cups. Seamless steel cylinders, 
A COMPLETE LINE of P 
lined with porcelain. Trouble-less ball valves... BUILDS et Panties ace! 


. : Sprayers, four-wheel and tractor-pull, in . 
4 and many other important features. 15-, 20-, 30-, 35- & 55-gal. capacities. 
a The 1942 BEAN includes all the tried and time- Pumps designed particularfy for today’s 
proved BEAN features together with new refine- high pressures. Also power and traction 
ments in design details that make the new outfits Crop Sprayers and Dusters, Cleanersand 2 
better than ever. Graders for both orchard and row crops. 



















Pee eee , 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. piv. of Food Machinery Corporation 
15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan ~° 


’ 104 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 
s Please send your 1942 Sprayer Catalog to: 
S BEAN sprayers 3 


ADDRESS 


jor PERFORMANCE and ECONOMY (gee 


KIND OEF FRUIT. 





SIGN AND SEND THE COUPON for complete BEAN Sprayer Catalog 




































FRUIT GROWER 
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All Out 
FOR 
Abundance 
Calls For 


pow /_/-DORMANT 
SPRAYS 
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In YOUR SPRAYING program for 1942, begin with dormant sprays produced by Dj : a 
They will give you the best ible start on a year when growers are planting 
“all out for abundance.” The effectiveness of DN-Dormant spreys assures. 
you full value in combating a variety of insects wintering on the trees. = 
What to use—PAN- Dry - Mix* (wettable) or Dowspray* Dormant. ™ 
What to control—San José Scale + Scurfy Scale + Rosy Apple Aphis” 
e Black Cherry Aphis « Red Mite « Bud Moth « Pear Psylla. ~ By 
DN-Dry Mix (wettable) is a dry product for use with oil emulsions, emulsible oils orl 
miscible oils. The addition of DN-Dry Mix to oil increases the toxicity of the spray,” 
also permits variation in the spraying program. 4 
Dowspray Dormant (DN Oil) contains the toxicant dissolved in oil. Nonfreezing— 7 
nonirritating—fast and easy to prepare. A special emulsifier is furnished which | 
effects quick mixing in the spraying tank. 
Ask your state experiment station, your dealer or write us direct for more infor | 
mation on these well known and extensively used dormant sprays. ; 


There is a Dow spraying material for every purpose. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN © 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


2 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, ~ 
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